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»commences Sept 





CoLoRAbDO, Colorado Springs. 





Wi 2 SCHOO] fF? BOYS 

” saree climate; home care. Fits fo riles 
or business. Refers to Noah Porter, D.1 LI I any t 
Pres. of Yale; Dr. Julius Sachs, 4S W.£ th Se: N 





city; Mr. Carl Edelheim, N. Broad St., Phila.; Mr. Aug 
tus Byram, 2000 Michigan <Ave., ¢ ieage 
Cuas. W. HAINEs (A.B. Yale), Box 73 





CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
| daar nciscnig SCHOOL, FOUNDED 8B 
BT the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorou 
a age school for both sexes. DWIGHT HOLBROOK 
y , Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
IECTOR Y CHOOL, FOR 

en $250. Home influences; thor 
System; extensive gzroun gvmnasium 
&c. Address Rev. H. L. EVEREsT, M.A., Re 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
i7 ry , 
ILACK HALL SCHOO A 
and Preparatory School for boys 
struction and caref raining New and 
commodations RLES G. BARTIET1 








CONNECTICUT, ldletow1 
TILSON G VATAR f{O0T 
Preparatory School for J s. & per vea 
For Circular address E. W. Wirsos, A 
Pers Wilmin 
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r Franklin Street and Pennss 
gton, Del Fall term reoper 


Ladies and Girls, 
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September 20 
Early application should be made 





Int Is, Rockford 
dO ‘KEOR D ) SEMINAA Y for YOUN 


ladies. Col 





Same as Fasterne ames Excellent prepa \ St 
Superior facilities for Music and art. Resient 7 Ss 
cian. Sargent syste! f yymuastics For t s 
address Miss 4 ] G ‘ 

















Address HENRY I 7. § 
: 214 Fu ‘ f 
Bi N pa \ ble ex 
ed corps s sual adva ‘ t 
— of this school, Students are pre red f 
exe. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Frank Ss 
V¥DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DA 
z School for Girls.—Mrs, H. P. Lefebvre, Pr I 
This school ll reoven on v. the tl Ne 
tember The course of instruc enibraces t 
studies included in a thoro y leat , 
the French and German languages are pract 
taught. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville 
be Pe MW ITH Y’S ENGLISH, FRESN 
and Gern in School for vour ladies w 
September y SSS Principals, Miss M. ¢ i 
Miss 8 ter 
M Trs, A 
q7Bor 1DEMY FOR YOU) 
Ys Lac s thy aD 
Sept. 15 low S apply \\ 





admission ‘to Miss PHILEN« Mek} 


MASSACHUSETTs, | 





YU CHELL'S © BOYS" SCHOOL, 48 
e miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowel n 


Boston and Lowell R. R.A strictly select Fu j Sch 
for boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. Fall te mn 
Oct. Ist. Address M. C. MItcHELL, A.M... Pr 





MASSACHUSETTS, Roston. 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY 1 
Address the Dean 


MASSACHUSE 


VN INSTITUTE por ¥ 
as ERT For Cata 





REV. GEO. GANNETT, I .6o st S S 
MASSACHUSETTS, ston 

WSF IiFU 7. O1 i ie \ 

P , MI - ay 





Courses i 
Engineering, t 
MUNROR, Sec'y. RANCIS A. W 








irculars address the Principals 
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The N; tion. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


{Entered at the New York City Post-office as second-class 
mail matter. | 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 
THE WEEK....... Sona bene Seen eecawe eh ane eras 21 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 





Tue Proposed Burger BOUNey. 0002s cvsessseveecs 24 

Cheap Clothes. .....cccces pre-e e340 24 

Fifty Years of American Astronomy............ 25 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 

The Gettysburg Celebration............. 27 

Ministers and Sovereign in Ger 28 

Two Skeleton Cities..........6. : 29 
CORRESPONDENCE : 

The President and see fh ‘Yommittee on Pensions... 31 

A Protectionist * Bp he Ce RI eae ne 32 

Prussia’s Hegemony in the German E mpire...... 32 
NOTES ....... pees 000hebdve Ones ever esecetvesvesen a 32 


REVIEWS : 


Le Conte’s Evolution and Religious Thought..... 34 
Plymouth and the Bay Colony 





Zoroastrian Literature.......... 
Hannah More.... Sey ee Sans 37 
cece eh kecae eben a hee bees ss 38 
History of New York City.—The Story of the City 
of New York.— The Story of New York........ 38 
An Explanatory Dizest of Professor Fawcett’s 
‘Manual of Political Eeonomy’...... ‘ek esweis 39 
Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos..... Sy ee eee ae 
INI ac. asa eo b'n 0-09 598 Wit Ae calnck bie'oo 4) 
Histoire du Plébiscite Sais be lereace NGO See 10 
RIN HS SURI Ss Go ov: bb UNs5eS oa Naneeuees 40) 
OR OP TE WEE a 60585 6os5 0200s vene ee eedne wes 40) 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

When mailed in paper tubes, without creases, 59 cents 
per year extra, 

The date when the subscription exrpires is on the Ad- 
dress- Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NATION,”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS O 


{No deviation.} 


ADVERTISING, Scale of 
Agate 
| lines, 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|— 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents, mt 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
chowe of page, 327. 
A page (3columns), $60 each insertion; with 
choice of position, $80. | 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or mx 10 
other preferred position, when specified; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or 
der of size, the largest at the top. 15 
Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or) __ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION 
Sonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 
Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 
DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 10 
per cent,; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 25 
percent, Creditsare made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts one-third 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 
THE NATION is sent free tothose who advertise in it, 
aslong as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,800 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 


Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of Brentano Bros., 17 Avenue de ’Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square; George Street, 380 Cornhill, E. C.: and 
H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR GOLLEGE,—A_ CCl- 
lege for women, ten miles from P’ hiladelphia. of 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
Frene h, Old Frene h, Italian, "Spanish, German, includ 
ing Gothie and Old High German, History, Political Set 
ence, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. 
For Program address as above. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 
GRANKLIN SCHOOL, CHARTERED 
1887, offers for boys an advanced college prepara- 

tion, and special training in English, English Literature, 
History, and Elocution. Reopens September 20. A 
large staff of teachers, with specialists in French, Ger 
man, and music. Terms for resident pupils, $600 

Exceptionally fine building and equipments, with 
extensive grounds, 

The Register, w ith full inform: ition, sent on applica 
tion. GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown. 
y/| TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
é ing and Day School, 202 and 204 W.Chelten Ave., 
begins its 20th year Sept. 20, 1888. The school has been 
approved by Bryn Mawr College, and Miss Stevens ts 
authorized to prepare students for the entrance exami 
nations, Pupils pass the examinations in this school, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M*: . COMEGVS AND MISS BELL'S 
mg pee French, and ge Boarding School 
for Y roung Ladies reopens Se _ 
Stude hy prepared for Colle ge. epee grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
A ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept, 26 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, 

*‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
9TH Montu,111TH. Thirty minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, Full 
college course for both seres. Classical, Sclentific, and 
Literary. Also, a Manual Training and Preparatory 
School. Healthful location, large grounds, extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full par- 
ticulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILi, LL.D., President. 


, RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 
ft AST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 

~« Founded 1802 For both sexes. Steam heated, 
Lighted throughout by electric ity. $43,000 endowment. 
Prepares for college or business. Advance payment of 
#200 covers entire cost of tuition in literary courses, in 
cluding home, for the year. Opens Sept. 4. For cata 
logue address Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
frRiBa DS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes. Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Stu 
dents from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 
work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Our 
certificate admits to College. 
Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


VIRGINIA, Le xington. 
(7ASHING TON > LEE UNIVERSI- 
tv. Academic De; partments; Law, Engineer 
ing. Import: uit changes in Academic degrees. 
Apply for catalogue 


Vireinta, P.O. University of Va 

TNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA— 
(Founded by Thomas .Jefferson)—Session of nine 
months begins Oct. Ist There are 10 schools giving in 
struction in Literature, Scfenee, Agriculture, Engineer 
ing, Pharmacy, Medicine, and Law Departments all 
thoroughly equipped. Healthy location. For catalogue 

apply toc. S. Vexas.ie, LL.D., Chairman of Faculty 


ENGLAND, Brighton, 111 Marine Parade. 
NTERNATIONAL HOME SCHOOT 
for children Whose parents are travelling. Special 

a.tention is paid to modern languages, Delicate chil 
dreo are well cared for. 

Principal—Madame M. Merington. 

References—The Very Rev. the Dean of Ely and Mrs 
Merivale; W. J. Stillman, Esq. (late American Consul at 
Crete); A. Newsholine, Esq., M.D., Medieal Officer of 
Health at Brighton. Ap ply direct or to T.5. CLARK, 12) 
East loth St., New York. 


ENGLAND, London, 110 Gower Street, W. 
ESIDENCE FOR LADY STUDEN 1 
(nearly opposite University College). Miss hes 
chardt, Certificated in Double Honors (Mathematics and 
Moral Sciences), Girton College, Cambridge: receives a 
limited number of Students, preparing for the Higher 
Examinations at the various fondon Colleges. wa 
comforts, combined with ggg sion in Study, Pi 
vate Tuition when required. ir terms and farther 
particulars apply to Miss BORCHAR DT. 


Teachers, etc. 
LADY PROFESSOR DE FRANCAIS 


ti desires occupation for this summer, Address 
1937 Van Pelt St., Philadelphia, 


N INSTRUCTOR OF LATIN AND 


A 


lh Greek of six vears’ experience and post-graduate 
studies in same at Johns Hopkins University, desires a 
position to tei ach Address 


*G.,”? 17388 F. St... N.W. Washington, D. C 


4) PH.D. OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 


University, wishing to teach Greek and Latin 


exclusively, desires a change of position. Address 


E. M., care of the Nation, New York. 


(= ES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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Fé RESDEN, GERMAN Y.—THE 
widow and daughters of a distinguished German 
officer receive a limited number of ladies as boarders 
Private tuition if desired Home comforts. First class 
opportunity for learning German Refers to Prof. F 
Hoffmann, Stockbridge, Mass. Address Mrs. VoukEl VoN 
FALKENSTEIN, 45 Marse hallstrasse, Dresden, Saxony. 


UMMER TUTORING BY HARVARD 


‘ Senior. Oo. C. J., Tottenville, N.Y, 
School Agencies. 
YARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


ha gg RMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 


amore. Oldest and best known in U.S. Estab- 


lished 1855 ‘East 14th St., N.Y. 
pels BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
supplies Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers. 


Circular free. 
} , 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Invest- 


Kansas City 
ments, 


Paying @ good percentage and rapidly enhancing in 
value, a specialty. 


FIVE-YEAR REAL ESTATE FIRST- 
MORTGAGE BONDS, 


in sums of $1,000 and upward, bearing 8 PER CENT, 
interest, payable semi-annually. 


We guarantee both interest and principal. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT ABSOLUTE 
LY SAFE, 
and secured by Real Estate, bearing 8 per cent. inte 
rest per annum, in sums of $100 
and upwards, 

Send for prospectus and pocket edition of Kansas 
City. Address 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


KANSAS City, Mo. 


* AFE !¥ESTMENTS, 


Surplus, $355,016. 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by 


capital and surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years 

of business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 

interest.’ $7,006,800 of in 

> terest and principal have 

60% T O I Z % been returned to awdlers 

without delay or the loss ofa 

dollar, Real Estate First Mortgage and Debenture 

Bonds and Savings Certrficates always on hand for sale 

—In savings departments, in amounts of #5 and up- 

ward; in the mortgage department, $300 and upward. 

Full information regarding our various securities fur 
nished by 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORT- 
GAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, OF 
New York M’n’g’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


Circular Letters of Credit 
FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO, 


32 Nassau St., N. Y., 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & C6). 


AFT. x | ) ‘XN I? ‘R |: | [T 
LETTERS OF CRED 
FOR TRAVELLERS 
and Bills of Exchange on 
MESSRS. BARING BROS. & CO,, 
LONDON, 
and principal Continental cities, 
, 7 ih . ro - 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO 
1 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

Agents and attorneys of Baring Brothers & Co. 
Fiala WN, BROTHERS & CO., 
69 WALL STREET. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGK. 
COMMERCIAL anD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
Available fn all parts of the World. 
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July 12, 1888] The Nation. 


We give to every purchaser the privilege of RETURNING THE MA 
CHINE within thirty days if not ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY 
every respect. 


REMINCTON 


exgotandard Typewriter. 





TO POLITICAL CLUBS 


The New York Weexry Posr is the only 
distinctively tariff-reform paper published. 


It is printed on good paper, from new type, 


and with new web presses having a capacity of 


nearly 50,000 copies per hour, the 12-page paper 
coming from the press folded, with leaves pasted 
in and cut at the edges. Its clear typography 
is unexcelled; however excellent the contents 
of a newspaper may be, it is uscless if its typo- 
graphy 1s unreadable. A sample copy of the 
Weekty Post (sent free to any address) 1s its 
own best prospectus. 

Subscription price, $1 per year. Short- 
term subscriptions paid for by political clubs 
will be accepted at 8 cents per month, less to 
per cent. discount. If 500 or more names are 
sent, 15 per cent. discount. © Address 


THE WEEALY POSd, 
New York. 
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Scribuer & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Work by Prof. Henry Drummond, 
AUTHOR OF 


‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 


Tropical Africa. 


By Henry Drummond, FLR.S.E., F.G.S. With 


six maps and illustrations, Cloth, $1.50, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, 
‘Professor Henry Drummond, F.:.S., thinks that 
heavy books of travel have had their day, and so he 
‘dealing 
with the larger features of the country, lightly sketched, 


gives us in* Tropical Africa’ a single volume, 


and just enough of narrative to make you feel that you 
are really there.’ Throughout brevity has been aimed 
at, but the style is so genial, and the facts for the most 
part so novel, one could well have pardoned Professor 
Drammond had be been more voluminous, 


SCOTSMAN 

* The only fault which most readers will find with 
the present volume is its brevity. Professor Drummond 
isa keen observer of natural history; he is not without 
humor and pathos, and he possesses the power of pre- 
senting graphic sketches of scenery or character in sim 
pie language. There is nothing heavy or redundant in 
his book It is lively and interesting from the first 
page to the last; and though students of African travel 
may ask for fuiler details, the non-specialist public will 
probably gain a clearer idea of Central Africa’ from 
Professor Drummond than from any other writer, His 
chapter on the termites, or so-called white ants,is prob 


ably the most graphic extant, and his theory that these | 


insects perform for Africa the work done by earth 
worms in temperate climes is original and is likely to 
stand.”’ 
GLASGOW HERALD, 

‘**No one who has read that remarkable volume, 
* Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ requires to be 
told that Professor Drummond is a keen observer, and 
itis certainly not a slight advantage, when great ques 
tions are stirring, to have the clear and candid opinions 
which so accomplished and abiea traveller has gathered 
on the spot concerning the future of Afric gs 


A New and Cheaper Edition. 


On Some of Shakespeare's | 


female Characters. 
InaSeries of Letters. By Helena Faucit (Lady 


Martin). \ Third and Cheaper Edition. 
With Portrait. Svo, $3.00, 


“Thisis oneof the books we dare hardly criticise. 
We have seldom met with a book which has 
given us more refined enjoyment as we read, and more 


original matter for meditation afterwards.’’— Times 


The Nation. 


“The respectable and sometimes ercelient translations 
of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature what rail 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—R. W. Emer 
son. 

*T may sayin regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know,’’?—Tho 
mas Carlyle. 

**A4n important body of cheap literature, for which 
everg living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley. 

“The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn’s Libraries.’ ”’ 

Athenzum. 


9 ee — 

s ad A 8 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 





700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS-—-THE KING’S DIVERSION. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. 
Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharncliffe ; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
tevised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. 34. 

**A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition,’’—Athenwum, 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by Emma S. 
Buchheim, $1.40. 

** The translator's rendering is easy and elegant.”’ 
Morning Post, 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Ke 
printed from the Sixth Edition, With an Introduce 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

| SENECA (L. ANNASUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to 2butius Liberalis. Translated by Au 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

** This is a faithful rendering of the * De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but Academie English.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash 
worth. $1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

“*Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.’’ 








Translated by 


Academy. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 
HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
First Portion. Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. 

$1.40. 

HAUFE’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alexandria—The Innin the Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel. $1.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
J.W.M, Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 


A New Edition. By 


A SELECTION. 
es eg THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
1.40 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols. 


‘The book ts delightful, full of information and 
helpful commentary on Shakespeare, while at the same 
time it reveals to usin the most effective way a very 
lofty and beautiful individuality.”’—British Quarterly | 
Review 

Interspersed with the accounts of the plays in 
which she has appeared, there are fragments of dra 
matic autobiography of much interest and value.’’ 
Saturday Revie 


The Prima Donna. 


Her History and Surroundings trom the Four- 
tecuth to the Nineteenth Century. By H. 


Sutherland Edwards, " vols... Syvo, cloth, 
S700, 
General Content Catalini—Pasta—Sontag— Mali 
bran-—risi, et ete 
** The above sent upon receipt of advertised 
pile lists of Boha’s Libraries, will be mailed, if de 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. | 


$s. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
@ 


$2 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
| edited by Napier). 6 vols. $8.40. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.40. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon). 
VoIs 
LESSING’S LAOKOON. Translated, 
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POPULAR BOOKS 


FOR 


SUMMER READING 


A Daring Romance. 


x x . = 
The Spell of Ashtaroth. 

By Dutlield Osborne, $1.00. 

“A very remarkable novel.”’—N. Y. Star. 

*Tts style is exquisite.”*’—Chieago Inter Ocean, 
‘*A brilliant new novel, made 

strong dramatic color.’ —-Phila, American. 


notable by a 


A Book of aden Society. 
The Tailor-Made Girl. 
By Philip H. Welch. Profusely illus- 


trated. 


* Amony the best books of this orany other 


S1.00, 


season.’ — Baitimore American, 
“One ot the most humorous books ever pub- 
lished.’’— Hartford Times. 


A Handbook " Marriage. 
How to Be Happy, Though 
Married. 


“One of the brightest, wiltiest, and most sen- 
sible books on matrimony we have ever seen 
N. ¥. Okgerver 

*Ciever, readable, and entertaining. ’—N. 
Times. 


Stories of the Old South, 

. Vireini 
In Ole Virginia. 
By Thomas Nelson Page. $1.25, 
* Nothing more beautiful than these stories 
has ever been penned by a Southern writer,’’— 


New Orleans Pieaytiire. 


A Prose Pastoral. 


JonaVve “0 

Bonaventure. 
By George W. Cable. S120. 

“The most charming of all of Mr. Cable's 
books.”’ Boston Times. 

** He has heretofore written nothing that is so 
faultless.”°—Phila. Bulletin. 

An Entertaining Book. 
Society J Re ) ler the 
society in kome under the 

- ‘ 

meorre 
Caesars. 
By William Raiph Inge, M.A, $4.%0. 

* Every page is brimful of interest. Mr. Thge 
deals with the religion, philosophy, morality, 
government and society, literature and art, edu 
cation, daily lite, amusements, and luxuries of 
those eventful davs in such a manner as to make 
those sturdy Romans live again in his pages.” 
Chicago Herald, 

** An imumense mass of material has been skil- 
fully condensed here, and the arrangement of 
the book is such that a clearand continuous story 
is told, and a vivid picture of the era is impressed 
indelibly upon the memory.’ — Boston Sat. Bee, 


Crctzette, 


oe ie , 
*.* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 


upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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of the and what 


Byrne was supposed to know either about 


custom-houses country, 


sugar or evidence, and what his experience of 
These are on their 


life has been in any field. 
face somewhat ridiculous questions to ask, 
but they have to be asked and ought to be 
answered 


What is the matter with all the Republi 
Not one 
Harrison 
without in some way throwing cold water on 


ean leaders, orators, and editors ” 


of them seems able to speak of 


his candidacy. ‘‘ Steve” Elkins speaks of him 
as being a candidate of whom Warner Miller 
was able tosay ‘‘ almost with enthusiasm” that 
he ‘‘would come neerer to carrying New York” 
The Tribune has 
belief that 
Blaine would have been a stronger candidate. 
The Philadelphia Press has declared that the 
course pursued at Chicago, ending in Harri- 


than any other candidate. 


made no concealment of its 


son's nomination, ‘‘is not the way to geta 
united party with trusted leadership.” And 
now Mr. Estee, the Chairman of the Conven- 
tion,in formally announcing to Gen. Harrison 
the fact of his nomination, says: ‘‘ It is true, 
distinguished gentlemen, well known to the 
people, who were experienced in public af- 
fairs, illustrious in character, and worthy of 
the people’s confidence and support, were 
before the Convention as candidates, ad 
yet you were chosen.” That is not even “ al- 


most enthusiastic.” 


The first really enthusiastic support of 
Harrison that we have seen, outside of Indi- 
hand in Mr. 
Philadel- 
Gen. Harri 
for tive 


ana journalism, comes to 
Wharton Barker's 
phia. Mr, Barker declares that 
son has been his favorite candidate 


American of 


years, and implies more or less direct- 
ly that for that reason he feels sure 
election next November. — He 
the platform 
ward, and 
‘* Let us by all means have an open and di 


rect contest on the question whether the du 


or his 
pronounces ‘ straightfor 


sound, strong,” and 


ties on foreign goods shall be high enough to 
protect American industry.” That statement 
of the issue gives rise to a suspicion that Mr. 
Barker has not read carefully the platform 


remarks ; | 


| Mr. 


| ter drop. 





which he commends, for in that the question | 


of the campaign is stated in a very different 
way, and to this effect: ‘‘ Rather than re- 
alter in any way, 
make higher, the present high-tariff duties, 


duce, revise, or 


we are in favor of giving the country free 
whiskey.” 
night old yet, but the issue is already squarely 


The campaign is scarcely a fort- 


drawn as to whether cheaper food, clothing, 


save to | 


The Nation. 


Independent, announces his cordial approval 
and support of 
policy to 
committed — the 


hearty 
Conven 
party. 


which the Chicago 


tion tepublican 
3owen sets an excellent example to 


more squeamish secular editors by disre 


garding the absurd pretence that it makes | 


ae 


any difference whether or not it is ‘* a remote 
contingency” inwhich the party would re 
sort to this policy, rightly holding that it is 
a question of principle. Nor does he sympa 


thize with those secular editors who seek a 
salve for their 


by advancing the theory that the removal 


less robust consciences 
of the tax on whiskey would not increase 
Ie entirely agrees with Mr. 
foster 
are: ‘We 
on the trattic.” 


intemperance. 
Blaine that it would of necessity 
drunkenness; his exact 
believe the tax to be a check 


words 


But so much more disastrous than any in 
crease of drunkenness, however great, does 
he consider any reduction in the taxes upon 
the necessarics of life, however small, that he 
would remove the tax upon whiskey en 
tirely rather than touch the tax upon wool, 
for instance, or upon lumber, or 
tin plates. ‘‘ Rather than the surrender of 
any part of out protective system,” the 
Independent would flood the country with 
cheap whiskey; and upon this platform Mr. 


upon 


Henry C. Bowen confidently appeals to the 
religious convictions of the Aracrican people. 


The signs of severe mental, and even physi 
cal, suffering among the Blaineites over the 
charge that their candidate intrigued for the 
nomination at Chicago, continue to be nume- 
rous and grave. They are apparently ready 
to produce atlidavits from various innocent 
men that during the whole period of the 
his host, Mr. 
Carnegie, were absorbed in their coaching 
English and 


Convention's sittings he and 


trip and in the beauties of 
Scotch scenery, and, if they had a telegraphic 
cipher, only used itto warn ‘‘ the Boys” that 
Mr. 


nated, 


Blaine positively must not be nomi- 
We now advise them to let the mat- 

They cannot convince a single hu- 
man being who knows them or their ways 


| of the truth of anything they say, particular- 


ly when what they say runs counter to 
notorious facts. Moreover, Mr. Blaine 
was not nominated. He is now simply 
a private citizen coaching with Mr. 
Carnegie. As such he interests very few 
people. Why not let him be? Why weep 
| and curse and call names over him? Why 
cannot the disciples pull themselves together 


and be men? Life doubtless will now be 


hard for them, but not harder than for tens 


of thousands of uncomplaining widows. 


and other necessaries of life, or free whiskey | 


will be more beneficial to the American peo 
ple. Mr. Barker will have to walk faster if 
he is going to keep up with the procession. 


After a week of that prayerful considera- 
tion which he always gives to every question 
that has what Mr. Blaine moral 
side,” Mr Henry C. Bowen, the editor of 
our esteemed religious contemporary the 


calls ‘fa 


Mr. Hamilton Fish, jr., isa very singular 
person. He told the Fassett Committee in 
his testimeny on Monday what all his brother 
members of the Aqueduct Commission must 


| have known to be incorrect, that the bad quali 


ty of the inspectors on the aqueduct was due 
‘in great part to the character and unfitness 
of the inspectors sent us by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, of which the editor of the 


the free-whiskey 
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’ 


Evening Post is Chairman.” The editor of 
the Kvrening Post is not Chairman of the 
| Civil-Service Commission. The examinations 
for inspectors are conducted by examiners 
selected by the Aqueduct Commission, under 
rules framed by the Aqueduct Commission, 
which the Civil-Service Commission adopted 
pro forma, The Chief Engineer rates the 
papers. If Mr, Fish did not know this 
fact, What a man he is to be drawing $5,000 
salary from the State. If he does know it, 
What a man he isto go on the witness stand 
and swear to a misrepresentation, 


Mr. Fish’s testimony left no doubt what- 
originators were of 


building of 


who the 
the scheme to turn over the 
the new aqueduct to a gang of plunder 
ers headed by Squire and Flynn, Mr. Fish 
swore that the Republican Speaker of the As 
sembly first revealed the plot to him, 
and said in so many words that its success 


ever as to 


was desirable in order to strengthen the Re- 
publican party in Westchester County and 
keep up the Republican wing of the Legisla- 
ture in the fall Mr. Fish went 
ahead with that end in view. He laughs at 
the idea of taking into account the interests 
of this city. He drew a bill reorganizing the 
Aqueduct Commission by adding three new 
members. He had a Republican Senator in 
troduce it. He had personal interviews with 
John O’Brien, Chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, and the principal aqueduct 
contractor, and with Judge Muller, the Gov 
ernor’s confidential friend in all the aque 
duct ‘* deal’ business, and obtained from 
them pledges of Democratic support for 
the bill. As they had large Republican ma- 
jorities in both branches of the Legislature, 
all the ‘Democratic support” they needed 
was the Governor's. Mr. Fish lobbied for the 
bill for several weeks, with the understanding 
that when it should be passed he should be 
one of the new Commissioners at a salary of 


elections. 


$5,000 a year. 


The bill passed the Senate as it had been 
drawn, adding three new Commissioners, at 
a salary of $5,000 a year each, but leaving 
in the Mayor and Comptroller as er-effiero 
members to look after the interests of 
New York city taxpayers. When it reached 
the Assembly, a Republican member moved 
an amendment striking the Mayor and 
Comptroller from the Commission, This 
left the city without a single official repre 
sentative upon the Commission, and put 
Squire, the characterless Commissioner of 
Public Works, in control of the work of 
building the aqueduct by securing four of 
the seven members of the Commission who 
could be depended upon to follow his lead 
in all questions. The bill, thus amended, 
although denounced on the floor of the As- 





sembly as an infamous piece of legislation, 
was passed by the unanimous Republi 
It was taken onthe 


can vote of that body. 
same day to the Senate, and although round 
ly denounced there by a Democratic Sena- 
was passed there by the unanimous 
The Gov 


tor, 
| vote of the Republican majority, 
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¢ ernor, in the face of all appeals and protests, | this claim w ll humbuy, and 
} 


appointed the men agree 


We recall nothing in the curious politica ey nsiderably ae ' \ 
history of this city which is quite equal to 1estior fs torCa \ ' . : = 
this. We have had plenty of revelations of - 2 
dishonest methods by men who, like Tweed 1 s 


and Sharp and our Boodle Aldermen, ap- | + f the taritl w 





peared to have no moral perceptive far ulties the m ifacturet 1} r — \ 


They made money out of politics as a trade Ama 


and they could see no reason why there should f protect n Mr. Jarrett I ae \ 


} 7 } vit } re ey } "I ‘ 
be such a fuss about their doings whi “Tt y } ; : \ 


they were exposed; but this i the states ts to those it \ nt \ 

















4 tirst Instance in which a gentleman, brought | who are now try 
2 up under the most favorable conditions for | true market pric { their if] : 
giving him high moral and public-spirited y the taritT, a \ . 
» ideas ot official duty, has come before tl ora few {1 ll \ - 
public, and avowed, without a trace of shame 
that he engaged deliberately in a plot with a ( nt of tarif! 
lot of unscrupulous politicians of the oppos 
party to plunder the city of New York in tl 
interest of ** politics,” and to secure for himself a ; 
a salary of $5,000a year. Tle refuses to say vies 
that he sees even any impropriety in enterir _ 
into a ‘‘ combine” with a contractor to pass 
a bill which that contractor favored After a 
this it will not do to charge that the frauds | JUTE 0! 
and corruption in our city politics are due t Te »3 
the intluenc rant foreign \ 
Here is a natty merican gentleman ent 
ing into a other Americar sees 
cluding a Republican Speaker of the Assem ' : 
bly and a Democratic Governor of the St oh ; 
to cheat and rob the taxpayers of N : , 
York, and they are able to bring to the sup sh eb \ 
2 port or that plot the entire Re} iblican n “ by ; 
aL rity of both branches of the Legislature ; z sip. : 
and win the approval of the leading Repub! bins 
can organ of the city when their work was |“ ") ° wiexs ; 
crowned with success. This whole disgrac ’ : 
ful job was of American origin, and the me? " ny ’ Phe M 
who conceived it and carried it forward | (SS To! ’ . ? 
to success pride themselves upon theit : 
Americanism” as being the only ger 
brand. The tremendously American 7 I 
Was their sol lly and defender in the 1 Britis . 
spectable press of this city, and the sole 
newspaper here which covered with persona Attorney Ge \\ is 
abuse and vilification the gentleman wl for 
exposed the character of the head f the iy) 
plunder conspiracy, and thus defeated it pening s » 
When its success seemed certain 
( ; 
Mr. Jolin Jarrett, whilom President of the nee set I I : 
Amalgamated Association of Iron-Workers, | poor. P 
4 at present attorney for protection, gave s called, has s 
2 testimony before the Senate Committ : t fous 
« the relations of Jabor and capital, whi s i 8 Sul : S : ‘ ' 
: worth while recallin Said | rh \ t i { 
: wages pald the ironand steel-workers (Lrefer |] that ut i) 
to those who are connected with out ’ t t \ 
tion) are on the whole tolerably fair. I clair 3. OF : i naduet 
that this condition is simply th 
ganization among the workmet \s | t M , et cul 1 4 
a rule, in such mills as are not controlled by | has intery i sous re by a Knot of Trish spe 
our organization, lower wages are paid. Of « t sugges \ i 1 them for a good 
course, there are all sorts of argu ts used I ( = 1 s 1 sackful of | curdling but 
by the owners of these mills They 1! 1 s \ pared documentary revelations 
Claim that the controlling influ vher . sStiss secret hist f this bargain ever 
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THE PROPOSED SUGAR BOUNTY. 
Tre debate upon Mr. Cannon’s proposition 
to repeal the tariff on sugar and establish a 
system of bounties in its stead, demonstrates 
the incapacity of the Republican party to 
deal with the surplus. The controversy was 
practically confined to the Republicans, and 
the participants were almost equally and alto- 
gether irreconcilably divided. Mr. Cannon re 
ceived the applause of the one faction when 
he declared that if he must choose between 
untaxed sugar and untaxed spirits, he would 
vote for untaxed sugar. Mr. Kelley called 
forth the applause of the other when he 
quoted the protection plank in the Chica 
go platform, and eulogized its demand for 
the repeal of the internal-revenue system, by 
declaring that he was ready to say, “Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the Republican party.” Neither faction 
confined itself to the advocacy of its own line 
of action; cach condemned that proposed by 
the other. 

Mr. Cannon and his supporters showed 
that while the unprotected industries of 
the South had been bounding forwar °, the 
production of sugar in Louisiana had fallen 
from 218,000 hogsheads in 1880 to 145,000 in 
1886. In other words, the policy of protec 
tion had failed. Mr. Kelley and his support- 
ers dealt blows to the bounty proposition. 
Mr. Kelley declared that it was contrary to all 
precedent and contrary to the genius of Ame 
rican institutions, Mr, Holmes of Iowa de 
nounced it as bad ethies and bad financial 
legislation Mr. Anderson of Kansas de- 
clared that the proposition was one to give 
to the Republican party the shibboleth of 
bounty instead of the shibboleth of protection. 
Never was so much economic truth heard 
from the lips of protectionist Congressmen. 
On the one side it was admitted that the 
protective tariff is a bounty system, and on 
the other a bounty system was denounced as 
iniquitous and contrary to the principles of 
democratic government. 

Many good Republicans have expressed 
surprise that the party leaders in the nation 
al Convention did not endorse the policy 
represented in this debate by Mr. Cannon, 
instead of that represented by Mr. Kelley. To 
the mass of Republicans free sugar, with or 
without bounties, has for a long time seemed 
the wisest and the most acceptable method 
of getting rid of the surplus. Even the New 
York 7riéhune, in its issue of September 22, 
1886, declared itself as follows: 

** The Tribune does not believe that taxes on 
tobacco and liquor ought to be reduced or re- 
moved while the tar on sugar and other ne- 
cessilttes of life is retained without change. 
Ae So long as the conspiracy which seized 
the government of Louisiana by crime, and 
which defrauds a majority of the people at 
every election, continues to send Democratic 
representatives to Congress, the Tribune does 
not consider that they have any right to plead 
protection as a pretext for a duty which is con- 
trary to Democratic principles, and which, 
from a revenue point of view, should be reduc- 
ed rather than any tax on luxuries or vice.” 

This bloody-shirt declaration in favor of 
protection only to Republicans, would not, 
indeed, have formed avery valuable cam 
paign document in a closely contested elec 
tion Nevertheless, the fact that no Repul 
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licans are benefited by the sugar tariff 
certainly seemed to join with everything else 


in pointing towards the sugar tax as the first 
one to be reduced. Yet when the Chicago 
Convention met, free sugar was not mention 
ed, and free whiskey was demanded rather 
than reduce in any way the protective tariff 
which the war had established. 

Such seeming perversity on the part of the 
Committee on Resolutions certainly calls for 
an explanation, It is hardly enough to say 
that the corporations which dictated the plat- 
form had been living in a fool’s paradise, 
and lost all sense as to the feeling of the 
masses. Maj. McKinley certainly knew in 
some degree the sentiments of his constitu 
ents, and he would not have drafted that 
platform had he = seen any other way 
in which the interests of protection might be 
maintained permanently, Mr. Kelley’s speech 
on Saturday is the clearest indication yet 
given as to the line of argument which gov- 
erned the Committee. They saw that a de- 
Claration in favor of sugar bounties would be 
an open confession that the protective tariff 
isatax upon the consumer. They also saw that 
in the face of public opinion the Republican 
party dare not exchange the shibboleth of 
protection for the shibboleth of ‘ bounty ”; 
and, lastly and chiefly, they knew that a boun- 
ty to the sugar interest was, for good reason, 
contrary to all American precedent. The 
only bounty ever granted to any industry was 
that to the fisheries in the early days, snd 
this was avowedly an administrative measure 
for the maintenance of a school for a volun 
teer navy. The giving of a bounty of 
$6,000,000 a year directly to a particular in- 
terest, without any warrant either in the 
written Constitution or in precedent, was a 
measure which the Committee on Resolu 
tions at the National Republican Convention 
was naturally reluctant to demand. 

We are not in the habit of arguing against 
the constitutionality of a protective tariff. 
The dictum of John Marshall, that where a 
general power is given to the national Gov 
ernment the means by which it shall be ex- 
ercised must be left to the discretion of Con- 
gress, has always seemed to us final upon 
this point. Yet the disbelief in the consti 
tutionality of such taxes is not confined to 
unreconstructed Democrats. Judge Cooley, 
in his ‘ Principles of Constitutional Law,’ 
states the matter as follows: 

‘*Constitutionally, a tax can have no other 
basis than the raising of revenue for public 
purposes; and whatever governmental action 
has not this basis is tyrannical and unlawful. 
A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose of 
which isnot to raise a revenue, but to discou- 
rage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
import for the sake of some home manufac- 
turer, may well be questioned as being merely 
colorable, and therefore not warranted by con 
stitutional principle.” 


If this be the constitutional status of a pro 
tective tariff which Congress imposes in carry 
ing into effect a power certainly granted it, 
what possible justification is there for grant 
ing a bounty without even the pretence that 





it is to regulate commerce or carry out any | 
one of the powers delegated to the national 


Government’ The national Government, 
us every one knows, is one with no powers 
except those expressly granted it. The Stat 
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government is one with all powers except 
those expressly prohibited. Yet in the year 
1874 a State Jaw authorizing bounties was 
decided unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, only one judge 
dissenting. Justice Miller gave the decision 
of the court as follows (Loan Association vs. 
Topeka, 20 Wall., 653, 664 

‘Tf it be said that a benefit results to the 
local public of a town by establishing manufac 
tures, the same may be said of any other Lusi- 
ness Whicb employs labor and capital. The mer- 
chant, the mechanic, the innkeeper, the banker, 
the builder, the steamboat owner, are equally 
the promoters of the public good, and equally 
deserving the aid of the citizens by forced con 
tributions. No line can be drawn in favor of 
the manufacturer which would not open the 
coffers of the public treasury to two-thirds of 
the business men of the city or town.” 

Evena Pennsylvania court (Sharswood, J., 
in 62 Pa. St., 491-495) has taken the same 
position: 

“To lay with one hand the power of the gov- 
ernment on the property of the citizens, and 
with the other to bestow it on favored indi- 
viduals to aid private enterprises and build up 
private fortunes, is none the less a robbery be 
cause it is done under the forms of law and 
taxation.” 

To not only exempt one industry from 
taxation, but to make it the recipient of 
taxes, is to give to it the feudal privilege of 
legal robbery. When, through our local 
governments, the favored industry subjects 
property-owners to contribution, the courts 
have uniformly denounced the crime as ‘'rob 
bery.” If our national Government should 
subject the laborers of the country to con 
tribution in order to grant a bounty to the 
sugar-planters of Louisiana, the same crime 
would be involved. The Republican party 
is incapable of reducing the surplus. The 
policy advocated by one faction violates the 
moral instincts of the nation; the policy ad 
vocated by the other violates the principles 
of its constitutional law. 


CHEAP CLOTHES. 

A FORTNIGHT ago We quoted the following 
from a speech of Gen. Harrison last March: 

“Tam one of those uninstructed political 
economists that have an impression that some 
things may be toocheap, that Lcannot tind my- 
self in full sympathy with this demand for 
cheaper coats, Which seems to me necessarily 
to involve a cheaper man and woman under the 
coat. Ibelieve itis true to-day that we have 
many things in this country that are too cheap, 
because whenever it is proved that the man or 
woman who produces any article cunnot yet a 
decent living out of it, then it is too cheap.” 

We said then that this was distinctly the 
talk, not of a hard man, but of a man who 
was literally, as he himself admitted, ‘* unin- 
structed ’—that is, had not retlected on his 
topic. When he touched on the moral aspect 
of cheap clothing, he was evidently much in 
the state of mind of Gen. Hancock when the 
latter took up the tariff in the campaign of 
1880. He had doubtless heard that the tailors 
and seamstresses who make cheap clothing 
are often poorly paid, and he knew 
that if he were conscious of Wearing a 
coat which had been made by poorly-paid 
labor, he, being a well-to-do man, who 
goes to an expensive tailor, would — feel 
uncomfortable; so he wandered on over the 
subject ina hazy way until he reached the 
conclusion that all cheap clothing was a bad 


thing, and that a man or Woman who worea 
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had much, and it has afforded inestimable 
benefit in our scientific development. It may 
be easy to deal with mathematical formulas by 
a warm fire in a pleasant room, or even to 
watch the stars from a well-appointed observ- 
atory; but it is not so simple to cut one’s way 
through the forest, spending the nights in ob- 
servation and the days in moving on through 
the woods, carrying on horse or mule-back the 
most delicate instruments, when one must 
watch every step of the beast to see that the 
chronometers get no jar, and conducting withal 
the most refined calculations under conditions 
of great difficulty. 

About this time, Rittenhouse, an American 
astronomer of Dutch descent, was making a 
reputation, and had built in 1769 a little ob- 
servatory at Norriton, near Philadelphia, 
where he observed tue transit of Venus of that 
year. Through Rittenhouse and his help to 
others in their observations, this important 
phenomenon added much to the astronomical 
impulse given by the labors of Mason and 
Dixon. 

After the Revolution, the first great astrono- 
mer of America was Nathaniel Bowditch, born 
of a family of shipmasters in 1773, brought up 
and resident in America, author of the ‘ Prac- 
tical Navigator,’ which brought him a modest 
fortune, and finally the translator, editor, and 
publisher at his own expense of Laplace’s great 
‘ Traité de Mécanique Céleste.’, Bowditch, dead 
in 1838, had a young friend, Benjamin Peirce, 
of profounder ability in mathematics than him- 
self. Robert Treat Paine, an enthusiast and 
careful observer, went over sea and land to 
watch solar eclipses, and determined many 
longitudes and latitudes, especially in Massa 
chusetts, which, along with Borden’s triangu 
lation of the State, gave a measure of the earth 
by no means seriously inaccurate. 

Meanwhile, a general survey of the coasts was 
beginning under Hassler, a Swiss astronomer 
and geodesist, who trained an able set of assist- 
ants; also, the West Point School had educated 
many promising pupils, Graham among others. 
Yale College had procured a good telescope of 
five inches aperture as early as 1832. The year 
following occurred the great November shower 
of meteors. This, with the telescope, the teach- 
ing power of Prof. Olmsted, and later the re- 
turn of Halley’s comet, stirred much astro- 
nomical enthusiasm at Yale. But the telescope 
was prevented from doing much that it might 
have done by the absence of a suitable observa- 
tory; it was set up in the covered tower of a 
college building, and rolled upon casters over 
an unsteady floor, and young Mason alone 
made accurate observations with it. He, with 
Stanley, died early, while Loomis and Lyman 
are now aged professors at Yale; but Chauve- 
net, on the whole the most eminent, on leaving 
the College went into the service of the United 
States, and later removed to St. Louis, where 
he became the Chancellor of the Washington 
University. His ‘Spherical and Practical As- 
tronomy ’is probably the best book of its class 
extant; it is quoted abroad as well as at home, 
and is an inexhaustible store of the best mathe- 
matics of the subject. 

Thus, a half century ago, American practical 
astronomy was beginning to show itself. About 
Boston were a few skilled amateur observers, 
among them William Cranch Bond, with a lit- 
tle private observatory in Dorchester. In the 
Government service were skilled observers, but 
there was no permanent observatory at Wash- 
ington or elsewhere in the country. The sail- 
ing of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition for a 
voyage around the world, on which it was in- 
tended to determine the longitudes of many 
places by observations of the moon, created the 
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necessity of like observations at known points 
on land. Gillis, a young lieutenant in the 
navy, Was instructed to carry on such work, 
which he did from 1858 to 1842, his instruments 
being set up under a temporary shed on Capitol 
Hill at Washington. Bond did like work at 
Dorchester, Mass,, but these astronomical be- 
einnings, which led later to the establishment 
of observatories, were themselves subsequent 
to the building of the Williams College Observ- 
atory by Albert Hopkins. 

In 1834 Hopkins visited Europe to procure 
philosophical apparatus, and to learn of for- 
eign methods of investigation and teaching. 
At that time the impulse to scientific study 
which was contemporaneous with the French 

tevolution, and which had continued through 

the Napoleonic wars, had spread over nearly 
ail Europe; even England had ‘almost submit- 
ted to the Continental ways of studying mathe- 
matics, In Germany and the Baltic provinces 
of Russia there were astronomers—Bessel, 
Struve, Gauss, Argelander, Encke—who taught 
practical astronomy as a university discipline. 
In England, however, and perhaps France, it 
was not so; at Cambridge, mathematical in- 
struction had, little by little, taken the form 
of training men to pass examinations in 
the mathematics, and the senior wrangler- 
ship was the goal of the ablest men of 
the University. Our American courses were 
in part copied from the English courses 
of the last century—little by little modi- 
fied to meet our circumstances; but their 
adaptation was not perfect, partly because no 
definite idea was dominant. An admirable 
helper to his more widely known brother, Mark 
Hopkins, who became the President of Williams 
College in 1836, Albert Hopkins furnished the 
new impulse which soon led to the building of 
the observatory. This he did chiefly at his own 
expense, even quarrying the needed stone with 
his own hands. A quaint little structure, it 
was well planned and built, and the Hopkins 
Observatory is still useful for the students in a 
variety of ways. Chiefly built in 1837, it was 
formally dedicated the 12th of June, 1838. 

This first establishment of a permanent ob- 
servatory is a striking landmark in the history 
of American astronomy. Hitherto all efforts 
to establish one had failed: people were too 
materially inclined to encourage so ideal a sci- 
ence. Even the practical uses were sometimes 
overlooked. A surveyor petitioned Congress 
for release from the requirement to run lines 
due north and south : he lost too much time in 
watching for the polar star in foggy evenings, 
and thought lines run in any direction would 
do as well, provided they were tolerably 
straight. Congress had sternly set its face 
against the establishment of a national observ- 
atory; the Coast Survey, indeed, receiving its 
appropriation on the express condition that no 
expenditure should be made for any such pur- 
pose. But Gilliss proved an effective astrono- 
mical missionary upon Capitol Hill, and at the 
conclusion of his observations there, Congress 
authorized the building of a ‘‘ depot of charts 
and instruments ”—the present Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington under a disguised name. 

The next large observatory was founded at 
Cambridge, Mass. Peirce was greatly inte- 
rested in the magnificent comet of 1843, and 
through his exertions, and those of the younger 
Bowditch, money was raised for a large tele- 
seope. This was completed in 1847, while the 
observatory itself was built the year before. 
Peirce soon after laid the scientific foundations 
of the ‘American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac,’ while Davis secured its practical reali- 
zation, and the first volume was issued for the 
year 1855, Meanwhile, the Coast Survey had 
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gone steadily on, after Hassler’s death, under 
Bache, a grandson of Franklin, from whom he 
inherited both scientific ability and executive 
and diplomatic capacity to a high degree. 

On the completion of the quarter century 
terminating with the outbreak of the civil 
war, American practical astronomy had made 
great progress. There was what might be 
termed a school of astronomers, and numerous 
observatories, both public and private, though 
with far too little money for their mainte- 
nance in regular activity. There was also an 
astronomical journal of much merit, published 
by the zeal and munificence of its editor, Dr. 
Gould. Some of the early achievements of our 
astronomers have been of permanent use to 
the science, among them the chronograph, and 
the telegraphic method of determining longi- 
tudes. But while progress was most marked in 
branches of practical import, those who gladly 
took hold of more speculative problems were 
not lacking. 

Professor Safford next dwelt at some length 
upon the life and work of the great optician, 
Alvan Clark, recounted in our columns on his 
death, about a twelvemonth since. 

The last twenty-five years have brought 
much material advancement to American 
astronomy. It is hardly possible to yo deeply 
into it ; in many respects it repeats the earlier 
history. Observatories have been founded in 
new places, sometimes with the means for their 
maintenance, sometimes without. A few of the 
older ones have received large accessions of in 
vested funds, notably the Harvard College Ob 
servatory, with an endowment exceeding half 
amillion dollars. The ability and success of 
our younger astronomers in handling deep and 
difficult problems has been proved entirely ade 
quate; the men have rarely been lacking, but 
only lately have they found education and en 
couragement. The public mind has changed 
its attitude towards astronomy: there is much 
pride in the achievements of astronomers. 
European scientists now come occasionally to 
see what is doing here, andthe profession of an 
astronomer isa recognized career. 

In estimating the relation of astronomy in 
the work of the college of the future, Professor 
Safford’s paper was full of important sugges- 
tion. He with other eminent teachers believes 
in the disciplinary value of astronomy as an 
independent study. The best mathematical 
training deals with tangible objects—the ab 
straction should have a sensible basis. He 
would have the observation of the common 
phenomena of nature accompany the study 
of arithmetic and geometry in the common 
schools, The pupils should learn to watch the 
barometer and thermometer, sunset and sun- 
rise, the phases of the moon, the motions of the 
clouds; should know the Pole star, Ursa Major, 
Orion, the Pleiades, Leo, the Scorpion ; should 
learn to distinguish between the stars and the 
planets, to watch for the aurora borealis, to 
note the colors of the rainbow. The high 
school, or college preparatory school, should 
always have its telescope, and some simple 
means of accurately keeping time; a few no 
tions of scientific astronomy should not fail to 
be inculeated. The college professor should 
have a variety of instruments, so that students 
may watch the heavens for themselves. ‘lo in 
troduce this work may take a generation ; but 
the colleges have begun to do their part in 
teaching the teachers, and courses in practi- 
cal astronomy are now given in various insti- 
tutions. 

In a strong college, independent work to ad- 
vance the science should be going on. Great 
telescopes are not a necessity ; they often ren 
der the astronomer helpless. To provide for 
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THE GETTYSBURG CELEBRATION | eagle fa nd flashing ey Lon t . t ‘ 
GETTYSBURG, July 4 
THE reunion of veterans at Gettysburg in the Southe lier i] 
interest of peace and reconciliation between | ouent 
the blues and grays has not been the success | andy 
in point of numbers which it was expected to |», ire b 
be. The promoters appear to have relied all rled nt] 
along on an appropriation of $25,000, or there 
abouts, from Congress, to provide subsistence | sont} 
and lodging for those who came on. This ex- | fear of 7 
pectation was disappointed, and only a very 
small sum was voted at the last mo 
ment, which was expended in tents, The 
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consequence of this was that the work of prepa- | Jarger and mot sewn tative anomb) \ 
ration was postponed from day to day until it 
was too late to give the necessary notice to men 


scattered so widely over the continent as the | federate n 
veterans of the two armies are, or to make any 


suitable arrangements for their reception. Of | ¢y d.and brought a 
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at this season, and live even for three a 
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ber which was looked for had actually come, 
they would have had to live out in the fields and 


beg their bread in the streets 
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MINISTERS AND SOVEREIGN IN GER 
MANY, 
BERLIN, June 20, 1888, 

(7ERMANY has been passing through a_ politi 
eal crisis which will, directly or indirectly, 
affect the interpretation of the sovereign’s posi 
tion towards the Ministry, and the responsibili 
ty of the Ministers to the Crown. In periods 
of intense political feeling there is a rapid de- 
velopment, if not of institutions, at least of 
the interpretation of relations already existing 


The two factors which brought about the 


present political issues were the death of the 
Emperor William, and the accession of the 
liberal-minded and progressive Frederick III 
to the throne. Since the dissolution of the 
Parliament of 1878, a conservative reaction has 
set in, having its source in the overmastering 
will and absolute authority of the Imperial 
Chancellor. His ascendancy over the mind of 
the Emperor William in all political questions, 
whether of external or internal policy, cannot 
be questioned, There has been the gradual 
growth of ministerial independence, but subor 
dinate to the controlling mind of the Minister 
President, Twenty-four colleagues in office 
have risen to power and fallen during his sway, 
and it is not strange that any interference with 
a rule exercised so long should be resisted as a 
violation of his prerogatives. Frederick the 
Third’s accession to the throne was marked by 
the issue of two significant documents—his im- 
perial rescript to the people and his letter to 
Prince Bismarck, in which he announced the 
principles that would characterize his reign. 
They indicated the possession of distinct views 
anda royal will to rule. The publication of 
the latter document inspired hope in the minds 
of all who desired to see Germany a constitu 
tional State in which the rights of the people 
and the prerogatives of the Crown should be 
found consistent. The letter to Prince Bis- 
marck seemed to indicate a new era, The past 
was not criticised, but the reform and simplifi 
eation of the administrative system were stated 
to be necessary. 

It cannot be supposed that Prince Bismarck, 


proud of the absolute system that had grown 





up under his rule, looked with pleasure upon 
the introduction of new forces which should 
disturb the old. English parliamentary govern 
ment and ministerial responsibility are alike 
odious in conservative circles in Ge rmany. It 
is necessary to take these views into considera 
tion in order to understand the successive out 
bursts of feeling which sw ‘pt over Germany 
during the reign of Frederick IIL. To this 
must be added the chauvinism, which is in part 
the product of German victories in the last 


war, Which in popular belief causes German 


greatness to tower above that of all other 
lands. Hence foreign influence is regarded 
with aversion. This will explain the national 
indignation which flamed out fiercely at the 
proposed marriage of the Princess Victoria and 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg. One not fa- 
miliar with the tone of the German press at 
that time can form no conception of the na 
tional self-consciousness and childish folly to 
Which expression was given. The Empress 
Vietoria was the object against which shafts 


dimly disguised were directed. The Cologne 





and usually one of the most 





judicious of the press, spoke of the influence in 
politics of certain Jadies of high rank; the 
an , 


English influence” at court was bitterly at- 


tacked, and the visit of the Queen of England 
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which he was otherwise indifferent. The re 
spect for the Emperor was impaired by repre- 
senting him as having so weak a will as to be 
ruled by the Empress. ‘‘The German people 
desires to be ruled by kings, not women.” The 
marriage would result in a double war with 
France and Russia. On this feverish state of 
the public mind the resignation of the Chancel 





lor, the creator of German unity, whose love 
for his fatherland would not permit him to be 
responsible for the unpatriotic course which 
was determined on at court, was reported. He 
alone loved his country better than all else. 
Why should a maiden’s heart stand in the way 
of the national good? Public meetings were 
called and addresses prepared to avert the 
threatened resignation of Prinee Bismarck, 

It can now hardly be believed that the issue 
raised at the time of the Battenberg affair was 
never a real one, but was used by the Chancel- 
lor for political effect, with the design of mak 
ing his position impregnable and his authority 
dominant in the national mind, in order to dis 
credit in advance the liberal programme of the 
Emperor, and any court influence which he 
might not be able to combat directly. It is 
the misfortune of Germany at the present time 
that opposition to any measure of the Govern 
inent is regarded as unpatriotic and subversive 
of the peace of the State. Upon authority 
which L cannot doubt, I believe that at the first 
discussion of the proposed marriage between 
the Emperor and Prince Bismarck, the matter 
as a political question was settled, and that the 
Emperor accepted the views of the Chancellor, 
and the question ceased to be ene of Govern 
ment concern. There is reason to believe that 
tne Emperor proposed at first to raise Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg to the rank of prince 
in Prussia, and assign him toa high military 
command—an action which, in) connection 
with his union with the Princess Victoria, 
would have made his subsequent acceptance of 
the throne of Bulgaria impossible. The whol 
machinery of the Government press was set in 
motion to discredit the marriage. The ruthless 
criticism of the imperial family was a severe 
blow at the dignity of the Crown. Perhaps 
never before in Prussian history have the views 
of a sovereign been devicted in so unfavorable 
a light, with so little cause. Prince Bismarck, 
in maintaining his own position, was ready to 
sacrifice the dignity of his imperial master and 
his family. Such an offence cannot be easily 
atoned for. The anti-English sentiments of the 
Crown Prince—the present Emperor—were 
thrown into the scale to contrast with the sup 
posed liberal sentiments of his father, The re 
sult of this first erisis was to establish Prin 
Bismarck more firmly than ever as the support 
and “standard bearer” of German nationality, 
as he was called by the Crown Prince Wilhelm 
in his unlucky after-dinner speech 

A second crisis, less intense than the tirst, 
arose in connection with the bestowal of cer- 
tain decorations, The first order conferred by 
the Emperor Frederick, the highest order of 
che Prussian Crown, that of the Black Eagle, 
was bestowed upon the Empress and upon Dr, 
Friedberg, Minister of Justice, his forme 
teacher and an eminent jurist, a man of Jewish 
descent. This was followed by the bestowal of 
numerous decorations upon high officials, el 
vations to the nobility, and by the pardon of 
numerous political and military offenders 
Which usually accompanies the opening of a 
new reign. The purpose in the gift of these or 


ders, to recognize eminent men of ali shades of 





was deprecated as adding her roval influence in 


favor of an unpopular mar re. The mar 





riage was characterized as a marriage of in 
terest on the part of Prince Alexander to 


political opinion, soon encountered the opposi 
tion of the Cabinet. The exercise of personal 
prerogatives of the Crown which had never 
been questioned, was suddenly met by the 
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threatened resignation of the Ministry in case 
certain orders were conferred. Von Foreken- 
Leek, the chief Biirgermeister of Berlin, a 
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| 
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schrittspartei, receive doa 
decoration, but accompanied by the statement 


that it was for services in behalf of the suffer 


member of the For 








ers from the floods, in order to rob it of all po 





litical significance, and to show that opponents 
of the Government, however prominent, must 
have other claims for recognition, Professor 
Virchow received the Order of the Red Eagle 
of the second class, but the bestowal of certain 


other orders eneountered the opposition of the 


| Cabinet. It was proposed to confer a decora- 
| tion upon a former member of the Reichstag 
| whose svinpathies were strongly liberal, al 
though he was not a member of the Extreme 
Left. He had been once tried for libel against 
Prince Bismarck and acquitted. On the prin- 
ciple that you never forgive the man you have 
injured, a crisis arose in which the resignation 
of the entire Ministry was tbreatened, and the 
proposed honor was abandoned, 

These ghosts of discord were no sooner laid 
than a question of less general interest brought 
about the Cabinet crisis which resulted in the 
retirement of Herr von Puttkamer, the Minis- 
ter of the Interior and Vice-President of the 
Ministry of State. No Minister of the entire 
Cabinet was personally so obnoxious, but he 


had held office for nine years, and was appa 





rently superior to every attack. Jfle was also 
connected by family ties with Prince Bis 
marek, He had signalized himself when a 
young man as Landrath, by ordering all office 
holders to support actively the Government 
eandidates, and by summoning to trial all 
whose self-respect did not permit them to obey 
his unauthorized demands, The effort to re 
form German spelling which was associated 
with his name was successful in the schools, 
but encountered the opposition of the Govern 
ment, Which forbade its use in official docn- 
ments. Nothing could excced the supercilious- 
ness of the Minister’s bearing towards repre- 
sentatives of the people who ventured to criti 
cise his measures in the German Diet or in the 
Prussian Parliament. The only defeat which 


the Government suffered during the winter 











was over Puttkamer’s bill accentuating the pro 
visions of the law against the Socialists, adding 
expatriation to the penalties which the Govern 
ment could infliet. As this law is administered 
now, residence in any German State of asus 
pected person becomes practically impossible 
The Socialists were able to show that Puttka 
mer’s secret paid agents in Switzerland were 
criminal characters, perpetuating their term of 
ofttice by information secured at Socialist mect 
ings over which they presided, and of which 
they were the moving spirits, and in one case 
supporting entirely a Socialistic newspaper for 
circulation in Germiny—in short, they were 
agents provocatenrs of the very movement 
which they had been sent to aid in suppressing 


The sworn evidence of the Ziirich official which 





confirmed these charges produced such a ser 
tion that the National-Liberals and Catholics 
united to oppose the expatriation clause of the 
Government bill, for which a simple act con- 
tinuing the present law for two years Was pass 
ed. The Minister’s position, however, was 
shaken by a parliamentary investigation of 
several elections, in one of which his own bro 
ther was a candidate, in which he had thrown 
the Government influence in his brother's fa- 
vor. 

The bill for prolonging the legislative period 
in Prussia to five years had already passed, and 
had been for several weeks before the Emperor 
for his signature. He had signed a similar law 


which had been passed by the cartel-parties in 
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architectural and antiquari¢n attractions than 
such places as Toledo and Cordova, but it has 
the finest picture gallery—one of the best in 
Kurope, full of gems—the streets are more ani 
mated, both day and night, than elsewhere, 
the promenades more frequented, and the wo- 
men not inferior in beauty to those in Andalu- 
sia. For Americans, Madrid has an additional 
attraction in the hospitality of the present 
Minister and his wife, at whose Monday recep- 
tions and afternoon teas one has an opportunity 
to meet the best society in Madrid and observe 
its ways. The presence of the Minister’s niece, 
a Virginian, prevents the Spaniards from being 
too conceited regarding the beauty of their 
women. In much frequented cities the num- 
ber of Americaps may make them a burden to 
the diplomatic representatives of the country, 
but in Madrid they are comparatively rare, and 
therefore always welcome at the Minister’s 
house. As Mr. Curry had planned a visit to 
Foledo with his family, £ prolonged my stay in 
tie capital a day in order to have the pleasure 
and advantage of their company and that of 
the Secretary of the Legation, Mr. Strobel, 
who lately distinguished himself by amicably 
arranging the Morocco difficulty, and who 
knows Toledo as well as a native. 

As Toledo, though visited by all foreigners, 
has not a single tolerable hotel, tourists are in 
the habit of going there in the morning from 
Madrid, and returning in the evening, which 
leaves them only about four hours to see the 
place and its wonders. It is much better to 
take the evening train to Toledo, and spend 
the night at a casa de huespedes, or boarding- 
house, kept by two ancient dames, where one 
can find atolerable amountof comfort and fair 
meals, We chose this plan, and did not regret 
it, although the nvise in the narrow streets, 
where a whisper sounds like a shout and a foot- 
step like a horse’s gallop, precluded the idea of 
sleep, while the beds seemed to have become 
the last refuge of bloodthirsty inquisitors 
transformed by metempsychosis into their en- 
tomological equivalents. The only serious dis- 
advantage of arriving at Toledo in the evening 
is that one misses the general sight of the hill- 
town on approaching it; but this can be easily 
compensated for by ascending the hill across 
the river on the following day, and thence en- 
joying the bird's-eye view of this fortress-city, 
which was strong enough at one time to with- 
stand a four years’ siege, as one can readily be- 
lieve on noting its commanding, inaccessible 
site on a hill, surrounded by high walls and by 
the river Tagus, which sweeps around it in a 
semicircular curve. 

The omnibus from the station, after crossing 
the old bridge and passing through the Puerta 
del Sol, once the only entrance to the city, 
plunges recklessly into a maze of streets so 
narrow that there is hardly room for the few 
people in them to pass by without being ground 
to powder, and one begins to speculate what 
would happen if it should meet another wagon. 
But this fear is idle, for the railway omnibus is 
the only vehicle in this town of 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, traflic being carried on chiefly with don- 
keys and mules, as elsewhere in Spain, and as 
it doubtless was at the time when Toledo was 
the capital of the country and had ten times 
as many inhabitants as at present. The houses 
remain, but in amore or less dilapidated state, 
and what one sees is merely ‘ the skeleton of 
the ancient city, the necropolis of three em- 
pires.” The flesh and blood, the people, are 
gone, never to return, and | actually believe 
there are to-day more dogs than human beings 
in Toledo, One need only walk for ten minutes 
along these narrew, tortuous streets to realize 
the absurdity of the sentimental complaints 
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that the capital should have been transferred 
from Toledo to Madrid. Such streets, doubt- 
less, are of great advantage in so far as they 
keep out the scorching rays of the sun, but 
they would be wofully inadequate to sustain 
the trattic of a modern capital, all the more as 
most of them run up and down hill. As, 
moreover, the scenery from Toledo is by no 
means equal to that at Madrid, while the cli 
mate is quite as trying—as scorching in sum- 
mer and as cold in winter—and the streets more 
dusty, owing to the scarcity of water, it seems 
time to protest against the habitual scolding of 
tourists for devoting a whole week to Madrid 
and only aday to Toledo. All that the ordi- 
dary tourist cares for in Toledo—the cathedral, 
the Alcazar, the gates and churches, the re 
mains of the Roman circus—can be seen in a 
day, and some little time will even perhaps re- 
main for visiting the place where the famous 
‘*Toledo blades” are manufactured for the 
army, at the rate of about 3,000 a year; they 
are, however, made of imported metal, and 
said to be inferior to the ancient original ar- 
ticle. 

As Lam not writing a guide-book, J shall not 
attempt to describe the famous Toledo Cathe 
dral, all the more as I find in my own expe 
rience that the most vivid descriptions of ar- 
chitectural monuments make but a confused 
impression on the mind until one has seen them 
with hisowneyes. How much there is to be seen 
in this cathedral may be inferred from the fact 
that Sefior Parro, author of a work of 1,550 
pages on Toledo, devotes as many as 745 to the 
cathedral! Special admirers of ecclesiastic 
sculpture and architectural details have here a 
week’s study and enjoyment laid out for them ; 
but the relish for much of it must be an ‘ac- 
quired taste,” and I fancy that much of the 
pleasure given to Christians by mediwval ca- 
thedrals might be traced by a psychologist to 
various religious associations rather than to 
purely wsthetic sources. The priests thorough- 
ly understood the art of blending artistic with 
religious emotions, and thereby increasing their 
power over the populace—very much as Wag- 
ner intensifies the interest in his music by 
meaus of his poetry and scenie accessories. But 
times have changed, and the power of the 
priests is gone—in Spain at any rate. The 
churches are attended by mere handfuls of 
people, mostly women, or a few men of the 
lower classes; the monasteries have been sup- 
pressed; and no outward respect is shown to 
the priests—no one bows or runs to kiss their 
hand as formerly; while there is much scofting 
and *‘ irreverence ” 
competent observers agree that the pendulum 
has swung from the extreme of bigotry and 
fanaticism to the opposite extreme of scepti 
cism and indifference. Toledo, which was once 
the chief seat of the Inquisition, is still the 
creat stronghold of the priesthood. Here lives 
the primate, second in dignity to the King 
alone; but he no longer has the power to im 
pose a fine of 2,000 maravedis on kings for not 
attending service. Could he at present impose 
proportional fines on all Spanish ‘* Catholics ” 
who neglect to attend service, he would be the 
richest man in the world. 


among all classes. Indeed, 


Toledo is such a labyrinthine, dreary, deso 
late place, its deserted streets so suggestive of 
Pompeii, that, notwithstanding its numercus 
art treasures, | fancy that few tourists are sorry 
to leave it after seeing the principal attractions. 
It is customary to return to Madrid and take 
the train the following day for Cordova, but it 
is possible to save a day by going from Toledo 
to Castillejos, and waiting there about five 
hours for the night train to Cordova, I chose 
this plan, and thus had an opportunity to see 
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what sort of a life people lead at a small sta- 
tion consisting of two or three houses. A very 
quiet life it is, the only ‘‘ events” being the ar- 
rival of the trains, which are rather frequent. 
One freight train contained several carloads of 
soldiers, while on several other cars were a 
dozen peculiarly shaped high wooden boxes, 
through the chinks in which small boys peeped 
with an expression of awe. I thought that pos- 
sibly a band of robbers had been caught and 
boxed, and that the soldiers were their escort, 
but on following the example of the boys | 
found that the boxes contained Andalusian 
bulls for the ring in Madrid. Small a station 
as Castillejos is, it has its two well-armed and 
well-dressed civil guards, and its beggar. The 
beggar accosted me only once, and when I paid 
no attention to him he stalked away proudly, 
lit a cigarette, and paid no further attention to 
me. Afterwards I saw him at the buffet buy- 
ing his supper. I followed his example, and 
succeeded in securing three hard-boiled eggs, 
bread, and a bottle of wine. 

At eleven o'clock the train arrived, and when 
I awoke inthe morning, I was in Andalusia, the 
“garden of Spain,” famed for its fragrant 
orange groves, its wine, women, and song, its 
dances, its gayety, its festivals, its Moorish 
architecture, its ‘‘ Murillos,” living and painted, 
and its perennial blue sky. After fasting so 
long among the arid, treeless hills of northern 
Spain, it was a perfect picnic for the eyes to 
feast once more on green meadows, ysroups of 
trees, and a tropical luxuriance of vegetation. 
When the train entered the station, we found it 
crowded with an eagerly expectant crowd, and 
a brass band struck up a lively tune. Who 
had told them I was coming ? But no; nobody 
paid me the slightest attention except a porter 
who wanted to carry my valise. The crowd 
and the music were intended for greater men 
for a group of bull-fighters, who soon emerged 
from a first-class car and were at once greeted 
by the authorities and surrounded by admirers. 
Subsequently I repeatedly found a group of 
people waiting in front of their hotel to catch 
a glimpse of them, These bull-butchers, al- 
though the most vulygar-looking and brutal per- 
sons to be seen in Spain, and although despised 
by refined people, are worshipped by the masses 
with an ardor hardly credible unless one has 
witnessed its manifestations with his own eyes. 
If you ask a boy what he intends to be when he 
grows up, he will instantly reply, ‘‘ Un torero.” 
Biographies of these butchers are sold in front 
of the bull-rings, and there is hardly a window 
in the town where their photographs are not 
exposed for sale, together with pictures of the 
fights in every stage—pictures which also 
‘adorn ” fans and handkerchiefs. 

At first sight Cordova does not belie its 
Andalusian title, by right of which it ought to 
be animated and gayly decked out with trees 
and flowers. The hotel omnibus passes a fine 
public garden and a number of new houses in 
the outskirts. But as soon as the city proper 
is entered, the tourist becomes aware that 
Cordova is still what Gautier called it half a 
century ago—a city of whose body ‘ il n’en 
reste plus maintenant que le squelette blanchi 
et calein’.” We have entered another skeleton 
city—a term the more applicable from the pre- 
valent habit of whitewashing all the walls and 
all the houses. The same narrow, dark, 
tortuous streets as in Toledo, and equally 
deserted. Mr. Augustus Hare says of these 
streets that “they have a more thoroughly 
African appearance than those of any other 
town in Spain. One threads one’s way between 
interminable whitewashed walls, their scanty 
windows guarded by heavy iron bars, over a 
pebbly pavement so rough that it is like the 
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bed of a torrent littered with straw 
burdens of innumerable donkeys 
quite graphic; but what shall we 


pudence of Théophile Gautier, VI 


ly thesame thing in the same words man 
before Hare * Cordouea Paspect 

que toute autre Vilie d Anda 1 
plutot ses ruelles, dont le pa t iit uc 
semble au lit de torrents a s toutes 

de la prrril le -ourte quis t i 
des Anes, Wont rien qui rappelle les m 
les habitudes de l Europe L’on y marct 
Winterminables murailles couleur de 
rares fenétres, treillissées de grilles et 





reaux,’ ete. I find in Gautier 
charming ‘Voyage en Espagne’ n 


plagiarisms of this sort from the work 


successors, Who, however, have duly ] 
him by rarely, if ever, mentioning h 


Washington Irving was another sin 


Gautier, having surreptitiously int 


many things to be found as original n 
subsequent tourist and guide books 
which argues a sad state of literary m 
the good old times 

No longer enjoying Mr. Strobel’s 


guidance, and having an invincible p 


against professional guides (except when 


ed time makes them a necessary evil), 
the map of Cordova, and resolved to 
great mosque alone. but in five minu 


as hopelessly lost as if | had descet 


balloon into the midst of an Alaska: 


When I began to ask my way, it was 
to note the perplexed expression on 
of the Cordovese. They knew exactly 


wanted to go, but how to direct me 


puzzle, It was “no go.” Finally I 
bovaec ypper to take me to a place 
could buy a pocket compass. I might 
him take me to the mosque quite as 


my spirit was aroused, and L resol 


that mosque alone. even if L perished i: 
tempt. With map and compass in |} 

easy enough to walk straight up to it 
the same manner I found my way at 
city subsequently as infallibly as it I] 
a Cunarder in mid-Atlantic bound f 
York or Queenstown, And the mos 


quite worth the trouble [ had taken t 


Notwithstanding that much of its r 


(thanks to the stupidity of the b 


marred the central portion by 


church in it, thereby reducing the nun 


columns from 1,400 to S60, and partly 
ing its sublime proportions), it mac 

impression on me than any building I 
seen, excepting the Doges’ Palace in \ 
was a sensible idea on the part of the 
builders to seek to attain sublimity | 


expansion and distance, by length ar 


rather than by height (as in Gothic cat 


and by the superabundance of « 
disadvantage of the Gothic style is, t! 


4 
can only be appreciated amid great 
discomfort and straining of the neck 
while the beauties of the ceiling in 
appreciated with the aid of an t 
The Cordovan Mosque is quite low 
original ceiling remained, and t 
lumns were restored, | am sure this 
be felt as a disadvantage 

I cannot refrain from once more re 
Théophile Gautier and his intluet 
ing the impression made by this 
ed mosque, he says: “Il vous ser 
marcher dans une forét plafonn 
édifice; de quelque cOte que vous vous t 
votre mil Ségare & travers des allees 
qui se croisent et s‘allongent ‘ 
comme une végetation demarbres 


jaillée du sol.” Possibly Gautier w 
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sert it against any and all laws which, in his 
judgment, were bad, Mr. Hamilton was of 
opinion, also, that the veto would from its na 
ture be often used, and he was quite right upon 
the assumption that the Federal Executive 


would always have the patience to examine 
and then the courage to determine questions 
of right and expediency in the acts of Congress 
coming to him for approval. In i832, when 
the Senate considered the bank veto, Mr. Clay 
suid; “ The veto was an extraordinary power, 
which, though tolerated by the Constitution, 
was not expected by the Convention to be used 
in ordinary cases”; but Mr. Webster, with of 
course broader knowledge of constitutional 
questions, stated the true rule when he said 
** It is not to be doubted that the Constitution 
gives the President the power which he has 
now exercised; but while the power is ad- 
iitted, the grounds upon which it has been 
exerted become fit subjects of examination.” 
So here, the Pension Comimittee may ques 
tion the suflicicney of the President's reasons 
for his action, but they weaken themselves in 
popular estimation when they characterize a 
manly and intelligent use of a constitutional 
power as a usurpation. W. oH. EFRINGER 


PorRTLAND, O1 ¥, June 2, TSSS 


A PROTECTIONIST “ FACT.’ 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: As the protectionists assure us that the 
eountry will go to ruin if the war tariff is in 
any way reduced, I am sure they will need 
every argument possible to sustain their posi 
tion, and so offer them this authoritative and 
official one : 


“It will, however, be advisable for those who 
wish to preserve their self-respect as Americans, 
when considering the relations borne by Eng 
land to the industrial development of this 
eountry, to remember that England has always 
lone her utmost to prevent any industrial or 
political development of the American people 
. « . Inaddition to these consistent acts of 
continuous hostility, England, as has already 
been stated, has succeeded in introducing int 
American colleges the text-books written by 
her professors of political economy, and Ame 
rican young men are thereby indoctrinated 
With English free-trade ideas, which it usually 
takes them from five to twenty-five vears to 
recover from. Nor are these by ars 
only emissaries of English policv in America, 
Certain so-called leading American journals in 
New York city and elsewhere, for reasons best 
known to themselves, advocate English free 
trade theories, while the English * Cobden 
Clab,’ whose avowed purpose is the propaganda 
of English free-trade ideas, makes special ef 
fort to secure, by courtesies extended, the intlu 
ence of leading Americans, and also circul: 
pamphlets and other printed matter as wir 
as possible in the United States. In short, it is 
a matter of public notoriety that) England 
neglects no available opportunity to dissemi 
uate in America the free-trade theories she 
dleemis so essential to her interest 

‘In considering these theories it is well 
keep one fact: in mind, and that is, that from 
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the first hour of English settlement in Ainerica 
down to the present time, the active influen 


f England has been constantly exerte 
vent, retard, and destroy the industrial and 
commercial development and pt 
| nited States. 


‘No amount of later compliments « 








sies, however unusual or dist 
living or deceased Americ 
these historical facts, or sho 
weaken the memory of them in the minds of 
patriotic Americans mindful of their country’ 
Welfare; because the situation of Great Bri 
tain is such that necessity of self-preservation 
‘compels her to continue in the same course to 
wards this nation that she has ever adopted. 
“The historical events just recited may be 
commended to the consideration of su 
ful Americans as find themselves inclined to 
Anglomania, who affect English costumes and 
customs in dress, manner, and speeeh, and wl 
would esteem it a compliment to be taken fon 
English, ‘which they never could be, you 
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know.’” (‘Education in the Industrial and 
Fine Arts in the United States,’ by > Ed 
ward Clarke, A.M. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 188). Art.. ‘Industrial Re 
lations of England to America,” pp. ce-ceii.) 
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I feel that I have remained a 


American 


patriotic 
by calling my fellow-countrymen’s 
attention to this Government publication on 
fine art. ¥. 

P. S.—Will Mr. H. C, Lodge please copy ? 
Vide A, Hamilton’s Works, ed. Lodge, v. 3, p 
116, 


PRUSSIA’S HEGEMONY IN THE GER 
MAN EMPIRE. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The writer in the Nafion of April 26 on 
the constitutional position of Prussia in the 
German Empire might have cited the case of 
Waldeck as an example of the various ways by 
which Prussia controls more than her constitu 
tional seventeen votes in the Bundesrath. As 


} 


this little duchy feels unable to pay its army 
assessment, Prussia charges herself with the 
expense, on condition that the vote which Wal 
deck possesses in the Bundesrath shall always 
be cast with her own. 

The inhabitants of Waldeck are quite willing 
that their small territory should be added to 
the Prussian dominion, but Prussia refrains 
from incorporating it, partly because she wish 
es to avoid the appearance of absorbing the 
smaller States, but chiefly from the fear that 
Waldeck, in losing its autonomy, will also lose 
its vote in the Bundesrath. The Administra 
tion papers say openly that could some ar 
rangement be made to secure that vote to 
Prussia, the Government would not hesitate to 


annex the duchy. J... N. 


Notes. 


GrouND Rents in Philadelphia is the subject of 
the third number in the series of monographs on 
Political Economy and Publie Law, edited by 
Prof, E. J. James, and published by the Univer- 
ity of Pennsylvania. It willappear shortly, and 
the names of its editors, Messrs. Allinson and 
Penrose, are a guarantee of éxcellent perform 
The second volume of ‘Cent ans de répub- 
lique aux Etats-Unis, by the Due de Noailles, is 
about to appear. Anextract from it under 
the title, ** Le Pouvoirexécutif aux Etats-Unis,” 
was given in the Rerue des Dewe Mondes for 
In this the author attempts to show 
What it is that makes the originality of the 
American republic, and what is its essential 
difference from the republics of Europe. 
*Drames Philosophiques,’ by Ernest Renan, 
js announced as in preparation by Calmann 
thick octavo 


Lévy. It is to bea volume, but 


there is no indication as to whether it is a col 


lection of his already published writings in 
t 


this direction, or an entirely new work, The 
ame house announces, for immediate publica 
tion, the fifth volume of the ‘ Histoire des 
Princes de Conde, by the Due @Aumale, a 
companied by portraits and map \ long pas 
sage fromthis forthcoming volume was read at 


the session of the French Academy on June 14, 
des Deur Mondes 
| ‘De Lens 


[It closes with a page of personal 





and published by the Re 
in its issue of June 15, under the title, 
aN incennes,’ 


explanation from the author concerning his 





treatment of the events which follow in the 
life of the Grand Condé, in which the exiled 
Prince, recalling his own unmerited disgrace, 


expresses himself in regard to his hero in lan- 
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guage Which has evidently been carefully weigh 
ed: ‘* Lihomme de bien a le devoir de protester 
i tout risque contre lacte tyranrique qui, dans 
sa personne, atteint le publique; de resister, de 
lutter méme, si, au peril de sa vie, il peut met 
tre un terme & oppression de tous. I] ma pas 
le droit de troubler sa patrie, de la déchirer, d’y 


porter la guerre, pour venger une offense per 





sonnelle.” 

Calmann Lévy has just published ‘ Madame 
de Custine, Vaprés des documents incdits’ (Bos 
ton: Schoenhof), In these new ‘études se 
ciales et littéraries,” M. A. Bardoux continues 
his studies of society at the end of the last cen 
tury and the beginning of the present one, with 
the grace and charm that rendered his previous 
work upon Madame de Beaumont se attractive. 

Jouaust (New York; 


begun the publication of a‘ Bibliothéque des 


} 


Duprat & Co.) has just 
Mémoires relatifs A histoire de France,” with 
the ‘ Mémoires de Choisy sur le rogne de Louis 
XIV... in two l6mo volumes. If is edited by 
M. de Lescure, and accompanied by a prelimi 
al table of 


contents and an index, The same 


nary notice, notes, an analyt 
1,] } 


Nibiisher 


? ’ 
l er 


“Les Pibces cde 


Kach play will be published sepa 


also begins another collection, 


Moliére.” 
rately, and illustrated by engravings from the 
designs of Louis Leloir, and notices and note 
by M. Auguste Vitu. The first volume, which 
is already issued, is ‘* L’ Etourdi.” 

Henry Greville’s ‘ Perdue” has just been add 
ed by W. BR. Jenkins to nis ** Romans Choisis.’ 

For Ginn & Co.'s “ Classics for Children 
Mr. Edward Everett Hale has made a selection 
from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ mainly following 
Lane’s version, and taking over also some ot 
the familiar illustrations from = his) edition. 
Another volume is to follow 

New to our list of periodicals is the ///sfori 
cal American, bezun this m uth at 90 Kuelid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. ts aim is “to expound 
the best and most advaneed thought of our 
time, as well as to picture the past and = pre 


sent, and to pred 


the future.” In compre 
hensiveness, this programme ceriainly leaves 
little to be desited, and Mr. Lester F. Ward's 
neme is appropriately connected with it. The 
magazine is illustrated 

The June number of the Ohio circherologi 
ealand Historical Quarterly is wholly given 
up tothe proceedings at the Marietta Centen 
nial (Columbus: A. H. Smythe \ steel por 
trait of Dr. Manasseh Cutler is pretixed: Gen 
Rufus Putnam is rather crudely delineated on 
page 52, and there are several good topographi 
caland antiquarian illustrations. 

The first article in the English Historical 
Review for April is ‘** The Campaign of Sedan,” 
by William O'Connor Morris. The 
arrived at by the writer is, that t 


1) 


uecess Was due rather to Moltke’s 





than to any superiority in equipment or fight 
And yet Mr. Morris dees not ap 


} 


pear to place Moltke in the highest rank of 


ing qualities. 


commanders, He says: ‘* Moitke, without a 
claim to the grand original genius and resource 
of Napoleon, is, nev 
exception of Lee, the best strategist of the 
school of Napoleon, But, like the great Em 
peror, he showed in ISTO)... that utter in 
capacity to understand the power of popular 


movements and patriotic passion which cost 


y 
for) 


Napoleon so dear in Spain, in I 


bly at Waterloo.” Leslie Stephen follows with 
‘Chatham, Fri is, and Juniu showing, 





against Mr. Dilke, t 

a conjunction of the two (not very heavenly 
bodies [Junius and Francis}, but a coincidence 
through an are of their orbits.” ‘* The Planta- 
tion of Munster, 1584-1550,” by R. Dunlop, gives 
a detailed account of this unsuccessful attempt 
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there that will give us an English Lucian to 
match Bernays’s translation of the ‘ Peregri- 


nus ¢ 


Another new volume of the ‘ Bohn Clas 
sical Library” bears as its title ‘Julian the 
Emperor,’ and under this heading Mr. C. W. 
King has put his versions of Gregory Nazian 
zen’s Two Invectives against the Emperor Ju 
lian, and of the Funeral Oration of Libanius 
in honor of the same personage, together with 
Julian’s theosophical works, or, in less ambi 
tious phrase, his discourses on the Sun and on 
the Mother of the (rods. The interest of the 
first part of the volume is supposed to lie in the 
opportunity thus afforded the English reader 
of comparing the divergent accounts given of 
the imperial philosopher; of the second part, 
in certain modern parallels. Astor the student 
of history, so far from leaving him to draw his 
own conclusions, Mr. King takes a malicious 
delight in prodding the clerical inveigher, and 
can hardly be said himself to keep the desira 
ble judicial attitude. But those who know tie 
period, know that discourses of this kind have 
searcely any value for history. The supposed 
historical facts are as often as not invented for 
the sake of showing off an acquaintance with 
ilerodotus or Thucydides. It is a world of 
reminiscences, of phrases, all the more remark 
able because people actually did something in 
those days. Still, Mr. King thinks that he has 
found archeology 





and art enough, chiefly of 





the numismatic order, to repay the quest, and 
in testimony of this he has supplied the volume 
with a full index. As for the literary delight 
to be had either from the original or from the 
stiff translation, that may be put down as a 
minimum, in spite of the reputation of the Cap- 
padocian Father and of the teacher of Julian. 
Julian’s own contributions to the volume do 
that vivid person injustice. In the ‘ Cw 
sars,” the ‘* Misopogon,” one may recognize 
something of the vigor that marks the Roman 
ticist on the Throne in action; but the ‘ Dis- 
eourse on the Sun,” the ‘t Discourse on the 
Mother of the Gods,” are dreary performances. 
However, one must have sympathy with the 
theosophic mind to understand it, and the only 
practical objection we have to urge is the 
rarity of the theosophic mind. As in the 
Lucian, as in so many of the Bohn volumes, 
the Latin and the Greek of the Julian are 
abominably printed, 


The Year Book of the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Norway (Universitets-Bibliothekets 
Aaurbog for Iss7), recently issued, contains the 
Librarian’s report and the catalogue of acces- 
sions The report is for the tiseal year 1886-87, 
and shows an increase of 6,536 volumes, making 
the total contents of the library on June 30, 
ISST, 206,018 books, 1,412 manuscripts, and 602 
maps, besides the collections of prints and 
music and a considerable number of duplicates. 
During the year, 26,578 volumes were loaned 
out, and 27,567 volumes were brought to the 
reading-room for use there. Of the books so 
used the greatest number, 12,110, were historical 
works, philology coming next, 7,076, followed 
by belles-lettres, 4,902; law, 4,728 > medicine, 
5442; uatural history, 5,852, and theology, 
O24, while 520 manuscripts were examined, 
The excellent and well-equipped reading-room 
of this institution deserves special mention, It 
was constructed some five or six years ago in 
the court of the library building, but it is well 
lighted and comfortable. There are 2,500 refer- 
ence books ranged round the walls, and the 
eurrent numbers and parts of several hundred 
periodicals and society publications are placed 
it the disposal of readers with commendable 
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The catalogue of accessions is divided into 
three parts, the first containing the titles of 
works (printed or published in Norway during 
the year 1886) of which copies have been de- 
posited in the library, in accordance with the 
Norwegian Copyright Law, by 140 printing and 
lithographic establishments. These titles em- 
brace 956 books and pamphlets, 120 periodicals, 
10 newspapers, 132 pieces of music, 24 maps, 
13 prints, and 916 leaflets—a respectable show- 
ing as the literary production of a year fora 
country with a population of less than two mil- 
lions. None of the great names in the contem 
porary literature of Norway occur in the cata 
logue for 1886, except that of Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, who appears only as the translator 
of an article contributed by Col. Robert Inger 
soli to the North American Review. The other 
translations from American authors are, an 
Indian story by Miss Alcott, entitled ‘ Ona- 
wandah,’ Professor Anderson’s ‘ Norse Mytho- 
logy,’ Cooper’s ‘ Deer-Slayer, and Mr. Henry 
George’s ‘ Progress and Poverty’ and ‘ Social 
Problems.’ Norway is not without a literary 
censorship, and three of the titles are followed 
by notes stating that the works have been sup- 
pressed, The second part of the catalogue con 
tains the Norwegian books printed prior to 
1886 which were received during the year, and 
also the books printed abroad, but relating to 
Norway; while the third part includes the 
foreign accessions, arranged under subjects. 
The additions from German and French litera- 
ture are valuable, and the number of titles un- 
der ** Philology ” is noticeable, Very little ori- 
ginal American literature, however, is in 
cluded—less than a dozen volumes in all; and 
these, with the exception of two volumes of the 
Critic and Mr. Stedman’s ‘ Poets of America,’ 
have been selected apparently because their 
contents had some relation to Seandinavian 
subjects. 


Prof. H. Jordan of Konigsberg, whose la- 
mented death (Noy. 10, 1886) left unfinished the 
standard work upon the topography of ancient 
Rome, left also a fragment, entitled * Die 
Konige im alten Italien,’ discussing a problem 
which had occupied his attention in the last 
months of his life. This problem was to 
account for the fact that the kings of patrician 
Rome bore the names of plebeian genfes: ¢. e., 
leaving out the Etruscan Tarquins, the names 
Pompilius, Hostilius, Mareius, and Tullius are, 
he thinks, exclusively plebeian. To account 
for this, he advances the startling theory that 
the earliest Rome, the Rome of the three tribes, 
embraced patricians and plebeians alike, the 
exclusively patrician rule having been estab- 
lished later, and in connection with a new im- 
migration (jedenfalls getragen durch eine 
starke Einwanderung). Undoubtedly, if the 
author had lived, he would have revised his 
work, and especially would have elaborated his 





theory more fully; as it stands, it suggests | 


more questions than it answers. It is difficult 
to conceive how a theory which completely re- 
verses the accepted view can be made to har- 
monize with the evidence. Especially, it may 
be remarked, the exclusively plebeian charac- 
ter of these names is by no means established. 


The Marcii and Tuilii of the later Republic | 
were undoubtedly plebeian, but so were also 


the Junii and Cassii; while there are traditions | 


(which he is obliged to discredit) of patrician 
Marcii and Tullli in the early Republic. The 
names Pompilius and Hostilius are too rare to 
be taken into account. On the other hand, 
there are numerous instances of plebeian 
branches of patrician gentes, descended proba 
bly from echents, the best known example is 


the Claudii Mareelli, In any case it is surpris 
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ing that (with the exception of Horatius) none 
of the great patrician names of the early Re- 
public—Valerius, Fabius, Quinctius, ete.—oc- 
cur under the kings; but we must remember 
that the long rule of the Tarquinian dynasty 
gave opportunity for some families to sink into 
obscurity and others to rise in importance. 


LE CONTE’S EVOLUTION AND RELI 
GIOUS THOUGHT. 


Evolution and Its Relations to Religious 
Thought. by Joseph Le Conte. DD. \pple 
ton & Co, SSS, xviii., O44 pp., Svo. Ills. 

ProressoR Ler Conte is well and favorably 

known to the scientific as well as to a large 

proportion of the non-scientific reading public. 

He isa manin whom reverence and imaygina- 

tion have not become desiccated by a scientific 

atmosphere, but flourish, in due subordination 
and control, to embellish and vivify his writ- 
ings. Those who know them have come to ex 
pect a peculiar alertness of mind and freshness 
of method in any new work by Professor Le 

Conte, whether his conclusions be such as they 

are ready to receive or not, 

The questions suggested by the title of the 
present work must weigh with more or less per- 
sistence on the mind of every intelligent and 
liberal thinker, And the more fully the think- 
er is acquainted with the methods, scope, and 
apparent results of modern science—the more 
thorough his sincerity with himself, the greater 
his devotion to truth, lead where it may—so 
much the more poignant must be his travail, 
and the more fervent his prayer for light ‘if 
there be light.” The man who can keep his 
science and his religion in two boxes, either of 
which may be opened separately, is to be con- 
gratulated. Many of us cannot, and his peace 
of mind we cannot attain. Therefore, every 
contribution towards a means of clearer vision 
is most welcome, above all, when it comes from 
one who knows the ground on which he stands, 
and has conquered his right to be there. 

Prof. Le Conte has attempted to give (1) 
a very concise account of what is meant by 
evolution: (2) an outline of the evidences of its 
truth drawn from many different sources; and 
5) its relation to fundamental religious beliefs. 
As for the first and second propositions, we 
shall pass them over, with only the comment 
that they are treated in a manner no less satis- 
factory than our author’s qualifications would 
lead us to expect. We believe that we can em 
ploy the space assigned to this review most 
usefully for our readers in giving them a brief 
synopsis of the third part, in which Prof. Le 
Conte has solved for himself the greatest of the 
problems which confront humanity. Those 
who would know the reasoning by which the 
argument is sustained must, and we hope many 
will, go to the work itself. 

Prof. Le Conte aecepts evolution as an estab- 
lished law of nature, and regards the material- 
ism which so many draw from it as an unwar- 
ranted and hasty inference. Everybody knows 
that every one of us, individually, became 
what we now are by a slow process of evolution 
from a microscopic spherule of protoplasm, and 
yet this did not interfere with our idea of God 
as our individual maker. Why, then, should 
the discovery that the first individuals of each 
species originated by evolution destroy our be 
lief in God as the creator of species? Prof. Le 
Conte asserts divine agency by natural process 
as opposed, on the one hand, to the theologian 
who asserts divine agency and denies natural 
process, and, on the other, to the materialist who 
accepts natural process while denying divine 


agency. If evolution be materialism, so ls 
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gravitation and every other law of natu: f matur ind that at 


The only difference is, that here is the last line radu lev ent, \ wit 
* of defence of the dogmatist, and his yielding vequired t propert f immortalit 
j implies not a mere shifting of line, but a change isit now, ata g 
4 of base; not a readjustment of details merely, | history of eacl in, acqu the i t f ‘ , 


but a reconstruction of Christian theology ibstract t ight ‘ { " 

While the author believes this to be necessary, Ins 

it does not seem to have many terrors for him thing w V excey 
The next step considers the relation of God | tion tht den appearance eW Pow 

to nature. The dilemma is stated without con ers and pr rties 

promise. Either God is far more closely re ina rdan with iny esint ‘ 

lated with nature, and operates it in a mot er forces, and therefore «a i t \ t : 

direct way than we have been accustomed t lible, but probal het snow asort of tax 

suppose, or clse nature operates itself and cds 

no God at all There is no tenable middle limited and distinet plan Ir} 

ground. The author promptly accepts the tirst | pla f ents thiat ! ft 

alternative, and postulates a Deity immanent pour it of veta fe t fa 

in whom (in the most literal sense) not only we if ne the plame 


i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
but all things have their being, in whom a hope f mort fe Ka has its ‘ 
things consist, through whom all things exist, ippr it ! nd 

and without whom there would be and «« L be in } s \ . 1 very . 
nothing. According to this view, the phen break Though t va 





mena of nature are naught else than ol ject: tl fon haracterist 
fied modes of Divine thought, the forces of hifere: between t inact st t \ 
pature are different forms of one omnipresent is one « kit iS well as decree Alt 


Divine energy or will, the laws of nature the energy by tr 





regular modes of operation of that will, inva litferent forms, and thus does “ 
riable and unchangeable To the objection ip and down through all t planes. 1 
; that this is pure Idealism, Prof. Le Conte points | passave f) ne plane upw 1 to anot 

; out that the received Idealisin regards the ex not a gradua ssage by slidir sen 

ternal world as composed of objectitied menta When t ! SNE liti 

states of the observer, while in the present cor ire y nt, a new y rm 

ception it is the objectified modes of the mind t once appears. ce oa t t hick \ 
of God, a very substantial reality conditionir phere This is appropriat 


us on every side } istrated. as by the format fw 





! [n treating of the relations of man to natur sada gna will ideaiia lia aati a ae aa vs 
} the author contrasts the two views, as old as } each new irruption of t 
the history of human thought 








one of which man is an immortal! spi 


ing to a world of his own, while the other 1 | powers and Dertics The f \ 





® gards him as a part, and relatively a rat atu } ¢ naught els thas " 

. insignificant part, of nature, belonging strictly | fort f tl ne nip 

M to the animal kingdom, and his thought, emo- vhi has taken su ss sae z 
& tion, consciousness, and will as produ f his f s the f t ; 
. brain in the same sense as bile is the product of | the author points t that t . 

j the liver. He combines and reconciles these | ment has been w y s 

# mutually exclusive extremes by treating the ition, not only of matter, but als 

i phenomena of consciousness and thought as Finally, t samt iN aa 

. of an entirely different order from the physica ited asa separate entity, al e 

? changes in sense organs through which the S 1s pable f separate exist i 

; former become evident—so different that it | therefore immort ve t spirit = 

is impossible to imagine the nature of t In anit ; t is 1 SU ced in nat sett . . 


: nexus between or to construe the e ir is eat ter \ 

terms of the other. This relation lies evident r. freer w 

ly beyond the domain of science It requires s above the surt toa , s 
( some other find of knowledge than human te ks dow , 

understand it. There is nothing especially merged spirits a t LI ry 
j strange in this, since the same mystery 
lies the essential nature of all phen na 
Physical and chemical forces, admitte 
existing, are mutually convertible in t s of N 
each other and of motion. Standing on t S} 
: plane of material existence, all its phenom: ed 5] f : ' ‘ " 
fall into intelligibie order. But thet s| tothe point of self S 
another plane above this, having no int tior ts! 
4 relation with it. Material forces are a mys t is t that this ‘ : 
tery of the first order. But mental and i Y f attit ' t r \ 





forces and phenomena are a mystery even f1 vid is 
the standpoint of the other, and therefor f ttit t 7 ' stut . tates 
the second order. = ties ty ct Ford . — 
Now, in the gradual evolution of the ar this t e us t vine a : oer 
kingdom, did the immortal spirit enter wit t to the « t of nw t eligious aspects 


life, or with sentient life, or somewhere t not t phys sens , rer t is *; 1 that the 
ascending scale of animals, or with the advent t t f itural law if thing Ad s. and exhibit the Ma 


of man? If with man, was it somet rd a different t ind on a : niat less odious ht. } 





or did it grow out of something alrea s . K x f his pla 
ing in animals’ The aut] sast sg a ‘ an de t 
tenable view that the spirit of man was t t But t s i fulaspect: at the bes 
& loped out of the anima or cons is ] the os test of tr inthe hight of modern 
; of animals, and that this again was dey t rs t t t liffieult to t out « 


out of the lower forms 





Its turn vut 


cal insight, and judge them by their age, not 


ours. 
Dr. Ellis helps us a good deal here. He is not 
dramatic or animated. He gives little space to 
sketching character or picturing scenes. But 
he does succeed in showing us why the Puritans 
feli bound to carry out that “ grim and iron 
rule of bigotry, austerity, and intolerance,” 
aiid how they grew 
wants an pains, 


Ntussed} termimen with pires in their brains,’ 
as Lowell says. They were trying a wonderful 
experiment of government by pure Bible rule, 
inanage peculiarly ripe for such a trial, for 
both the feudal civil institutions and the old 


feudal church had been outgrown, and experi 


ence had not shown what could take their 
place; and the boundless enthusiasm for the 
newly discovered Bible made it seem most na 
tural to appeal to it as the final arbiter. They 
could not try the plan fairly without using ex 
ceeptional and violent means. They had not 
the slightest idea of separating Church and 
State. In that period few had conceived of 
the possibility of such a thing; and even in our 
own time many will not willingly accept the 
thesis which Dr. Ellis thinks has been practi 
cally demonstrated, that no organic form of 


civil government can safely base itself on 


religion, The Reformation in) England had 
the closer union of Church and State for one of 
its main features; and when the extremer E 





ny 
lish reformers migrated to form their colony 
here, they drew the tie closer still. The 
Church did not govern directly, but indirectly 


her influence was omnipotent. The parish was 





the unit of ervstallization, only church mem 
bers voted, the elders were constantly consulted 
by the magistrates, the Mosaie Code was 


treated as leg 


uly binding, and the enemies of 


the Church were promptly expelled. This idea 
eould not be carried out without a good deal of 
severity, but it had a wonderful grandeur in 
that age, and such severities did not wear 
the barbarous look that they have to our eves 
Hurshness seemed a practical necessity. To 
punish obtrusive dissenters by nothing but ban 
ishment was a concession painful to not a few. 
The extremists would bave liked to treat them 
as they did Indian combatants—sold the squaws 


into slavery, and brought away only the heads 


of the men. Such was the age 

It iseasy to make too much of the narrow 
limits of the Puritan charter. Some of the 
earlier New England patents bad been merely 
for trade, but the charter of 1628 was granted 
for a different purpose and had a different 
A religious 


tian faith was put forward as one of the pur- 


form. governmeut in the Chris- 


poses of the plantation. Even trading corpo 
rations could banish unwelcome intruders: but 
this was a municipal rather than a trading 
‘corporation, and considerable legislative power 
was conveyed by the clause of the charter 
authorizing the colonists to make | iws, enforced 
by fines, imprisonment, ‘or other lawful cor 
rection, according to the course of other corpo 
rations in this our realm.” Certainly this did 
not authorizethe infliction of the death penalty 
incases which, like witchcraft, were not capi 
tal at common law, and it did not authorize 
the sale of Indian captives. For these acts the 
colonists had only what satisfaction they could 
ret from the Mosaic law. But a vast number 
of provisions, not only criminal but civil, were 


quite within their power, as in matters relating 


t husbands and wive administration of 
t t Writes ol th ty tat iypet te 
tI ! il tia I tt iw 7] 
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deal with many of the commonest events of 
life either penally or civilly, and requiring to 
be constantly supplemented by some other au 
thority. 

The English people tolerated the equity juris- 
diction of the Chancellor, the military juris- 
diction of the King, and the civil jurisdiction 
of his Privy Council and courts of high com- 
mission, and especially the broad ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Church, largely because 
they believed that it was necessary to fill these 
extensive gaps in the common law. And when 
they came to this country they found much 
the same gaps, and filled them as best they 
could by action of the General Court and 
church discipline. ft is e high tribute to the 
common law that the colonists, with their re 
ligious instincts and organization so strongly 
opposed to its cold utilitarianismi, should yet 
have worked back into it, naturally without a 
jar. There were no lawyers at first, and some 
of the early actions were more like the pro- 
ceedings of the board of directors of a charita- 


ble institution than a modern court; but, as 





prosperity came and courts were organized, 
the common-law process Came back insensibly. 
The point most like a break was at the revoca- 
tion of the charter in 1684; but the change in 
practice had preceded that change in law, and 
the theocracy had been overthrown in the 
hearts of the silent majority before the politi- 
cal changes in England brought about its over- 
throw, The experiment of Bible government 
had been tried and had failed, under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances, in the hands of a set 
I 


ime when the 
Bible, as Dr. Ellis says, was held 


of vigorous enthusiasts, at a time 
as it never 
had been before and never has been since—not 
nly as all-sufficient, but as requiring, by posi- 
tive divine injunction, that it should be so 
‘No thought of what is to 


us so obvious in the impracticability of the 


used and obeyed. 


experiment seems to have presented itself to 
those who put it on trial.” 
It was requisite that there should be resolute 
1 





adherence by the adopters, and a firm rule over 


sojourners, who, although not parties to the 





experiment, bad to be compelled to conform to 
it. Wecannot blame the Puritans for perceis 

ing this and acting on it. Their rigor against 
dissenting preachers was political as much as 
it was religious. Dr. Ellis devotes a whole 


chapter to showing the cordial reception given 





to the Jesuit Father Druillettes, who made no 
effort to teach his views. It was because Mrs, 
Hutchinson and President Dunster and Roger 
Williams and Samrel Gorton (whose trial for 
heresy Dr. Ellis does not mention, by the way), 
and more especially the Quakers and Anabap- 
tists, either proselytized actively or attacked 
the magistracy, that they were put down so 
harshly. If they had said nothing, and gone 
to church regularly, they would not have been 
bothered. As it was, we may concede that it 
was necessary to get rid of them, but it was 
most impolitic as well as illegal ever to impose 
the death penalty. And yet it is curious to see 
how it was present in the minds of the judges in 
heresy trials, with a horrible fascination, from 
the very beginning. 

In his chapter on the Quakers, Dr. Ellis 
quictly abandons some of the extremer posi 
tions that he onee took in defending the Puri- 
tans. The witchcraft horror he treats as out- 
side his subject, because it occurred under the 
commission of a roval Governor, after the 


power had passed from Puritan hands, though 





he would concede, no deubt, that it was the in 
tolerant Puritan veal for the Mosaic law that 


Another 


on Which Dr. Ellis might well bave been fuller 


nade the persecution possible 


port 


is the growth of the opposition party, as shown 
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in the history of the Brattle Square and Old 
South Churches. 

Mr. Goodwin’s ‘Pilgrim Republic’ covers a 
very different ground. Dr. Ellis’s work is an 
elaborate essay on one phase of the life of the 
great Bay Colony. It is a part of a great con 
troversy, an authoritative statement of the Pu 
ritan defence. Mr. Goodwin's is a local his 
tory, narrating the early republican regime at 
Plymouth with great fulness of detail, touch 
ing upon many controverted points, and han 
dling them with coolness and justice, though 
He be 


gins by explaining that while the Bay Colony 


Without much imagination or humor. 


was Puritan, the Plymouth one was not, hav 
ing severed from the very beginning that con 
nection with the English Puritan Church which 
the Bay men for many years nominally kept 
up. And he plumes himself not a little, as 
Plymouth archeologists are wont to do, on the 
greater liberality and freedom from persecu- 
tion which the Separatists showed. 

Such was the roundabout connection between 
the two things, however, that this result was 
due more to a cautious recognition of the dan- 
gers of their peculiar position than to any re 
ligious open-mindedness. Neither colony cared 
much doctrinally for the tenet. Only four 
vears after the settlement, before they had got 
a firm foothold, Brewster told Lyford that the 
Plymouth men did not insist upon it, and Ly- 
ford says that the non-Neparatists were in a 
majority. Politically, however, they had de- 
stroyed their chance of a charter by their out- 
spoken course, and they were unable, therefore, 
to pass any valid laws. 
only by the connivance of the English Govern 


The colony existed 


ment, and this had a marvellous effect in sub 
duing any over-vivacious enforcement of their 
religious belief. The Bay men began more 
shrewdly. They were the same race, with the 
same beliefs, and just as much Separatists at 
In their practi 
cal home administration they dropped the tie 
the moment they landed, with a quiet unanimi- 
ty and promptness that is very suggestive; but 


heart as the Plymouth men. 


by keeping up the nominal connection abroad 
withthe English Puritans they secured a power 
ful support for half a century, which not only 
preserved their charter so long as that party 
had power, and gave a tacit assent to their 
legislation, but added materially to the tide of 
wealthy emigrants which their fertile soil 
drew upon them. 
a minority in both colonies, but in Plymouth 
they were kept back, while at the Bay success 


The violent extremists were 


unfortunately kept them in power and made 
them more violent. It was their prosperity 
and power rather than their religion that made 
the Bay men worse persecutors than the settle- 
ment beyond, and led them to go further than 
was necessary or wise. 

Mr. Goodwin's book is in this way an answer 
to Dr. Ellis, for if the Plymouth Colony could 
prosper so well without persecution, the Bay 
men might also. The Puritans probably urged 
that it was not mere prosperity that they were 
after, but harmonious communion of the saints; 
but they did not get that anyway as it turned 
out. It is hardly necessary to say that the Ply 
mouth Pilgrims did not tolerate crime because 
their legal position was so shaky. They fol 
lowed the example of President Dunster, who, 
when he understood that there was no law 
punishing a burglary which a couple of Har 
vard students had committed, took them in 
hand paternally and administered a sound 
And they did not 
ishiment to what we think 


flogging ontine their pun 


criminal nowadays 





Phe stocks and the Whipping Dost Were ready 
not only for the thieves and malefactors, but 


for those who reyiled the ele gy or stayed away 
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from public worship. Gorton’s maid-servant 
as Mr. Goodwin might have noted, was threat 
ened with banishment as a common va 
for smiling in church. On Cape Cod 





Boston Harbor they wished to have 


‘Men of God in irts and ch 

O’er such as do a toleration hat 
They got rid of Gorton and Williams and ot} 
ers who urged dissent, and they sold their lr 
dian captives into slavery with a cheerful « 


tothe main chance. They even passed the 


same severe laws against witches and Quakers 


as the other colonies did, but here they paused 
They did not enforce them, and the witchcraft 
trials were total failures. They were a pe 

of sound common sense, and one thing in that 
connection may well be noted: the utter failu 
of the community experiment. The colony 
would have perished if the salutary spu 


dividual ownership and competition had not 
been restored; and they were wise enough t 


find it out in time and profit by the lesson 


ZOROASTRIAN LITERATURE 


The Zend Avesta. Part lll, the Yasn - \ spa 


rad, Afrinagin, G&abhs, and miscellaneous 


fragments, translated by L. H. Mills Lhe 
Sacred Books of the Vol, xxxi (x 





ford: at the Clarendon Press; New Y 

Macmillan. vo. Pp. xlvii, 400 
THE fragments of the old Zoroastrian litera 
ture known as the ‘ Zend Avesta’ may be di 
vided into three groups, dealing with the reli 
gious and civil law, with the legendary law of 
Iran, and with the liturgy and metaphysics of 
Zoroastrianism, The first elements are embodied 
mainly in the ‘ Vendidad,’ the next in the 
Yashts, and the last in the * Yasna,’ ‘ Vispa 
ad, ‘Afrinagin,’ ete. The‘Vendidad and the 
Yashts were translated for the series of the 
‘*Sacred Books of the East,” by M. James 
Darmesteter of Paris (Parts i and ii making 
vols. iv and xxiii of the series) ; the present 
lume, containing the rest of the ‘ Avesta, 
translated by Mr. L. H. Mills, brings the wor 
to an end, and the student of Zoroastrianism 
will thus have in his hands all, or nearly all, of 
what remairs of the sacred literature of the 
Parsis. 

The ‘ Visparad’ and half the ‘ Yasn 
turgical books, the books of sacrifice (this is the 
meaning of Yasna); the other half of the ‘ Yas 





na’ consists of the celebrated Gathas or Hymns, 
which are the oldest and are considered to be 
the holiest part of the ‘ Avesta’ and the very 
essence of Zoroastrianism; they are also the 
scurest part of it. They have been translated 
in their entirety or in part more than once, 
and the passages are not many on which 
there is perfect agreement between any tw 
of the translators. 

The five G&thas are tive groups of hymns 
which have been arranged together a ling 
to the five different metres in which they ar 
written. The language differs from that 
the rest of the ‘ Avesta’; it is more archa 
its forms and its lexicon, and bears a ser 
attinity to the Vedie dialect. The contents ar 
also of a different character, though the Gathus 


are frequently quoted and theirspirit breathes 
through all the sacred books. The * ¥ 
Avesta’ possesses a rich mythology mu lik 
that of the Vedas, whereas the Gathas 

severity and abstract character of an 
dogmatic composition. Its main subjects 
the idea of Dualism, the opposition of A 
Mazda (Ormuzd), the Beneficent S 
Ahrinan, the Spirit of Destructi the g 
cation of the former and the six Amishas 


who are the divine impersonation of si) 
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dull one, of the incidents of Mrs. More’s life. 
She includes, of course, mention in some detail 
of her writings and of their reception by the 
public, but she dwells, as of more importance, 
on her practical labors for the poor. These 
Jabors were indeed admirable, and very re- 
markable for that day in the largeness of her 
seale of operations, but essentially possess only 
u personal interest, so to speak, and would need 
to be touched in a more dramatic spirit, and 
with more intimate sympathy, than in this 
volume to render them interesting. The motto 
of Miss Yonge’s volume would fitly be a quo- 
tation from George Eliot, who, reading in her 
youth Mrs. More’s Letters, wrote : 
templation of so blessed a character as hers is 
very salutary.” 

There might on the other hand be found 


* ‘The con- 


much entertainment, and something even more 
valuable than entertainment, in tracing out the 
causes that made Garrick give his admired 
friend the name of ‘* Nine”—as uniting all the 
nine Muses in one—and led to her now forgot 
ten tragedy of ‘* Percy” being highly extolled 
by the generation to which Sheridan belonged. 
At the moment that Johnson was writing the 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ he was ready to cry out 
in a company discussing poetry, ‘* Hush ! hush! 
it is dangerous to say a word about poetry 
before ber [H. M.]; it is talking of war before 
Hannibal.” 

When, at the age of forty, she published 
anonymously her first prose volume—a treatise 
whose suggestive title, ‘Thoughts on the Im- 
portance of the Manners of the Great to Gene- 
ral Society,’ was well carried out by the good 
sense of its contents—it was as enthusiastically 
welcomed as her later productions, The second 
edition sold in a week, and the third in a morn- 
ing. A few years later, a short and popular 
refutation of Paine, in the form of a half-hu- 
morous dialogue between village politicians, 
was, if we may believe Miss Yonge, circulated 
by hundreds of thousands of copies; and, pre- 
viously, another pamphlet directed against the 
attacks on religion in the French National 
Assembly of 1702—the proceeds of whose sale 
she devoted with liberal and unsectarian be- 
nevolence to the benefit of the seven thousand 
emigrant French clergy in England—obtained 
two hundred and forty pounds. 

Her next literary venture was the writing in 
company with her sisters—not less able women 
than herself—a number of stories, ballads, and 
religious readings, ‘‘tracts” for the unedu- 
cated. The well-known ‘Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain’ is one of these, of Which Wilberforce said 
that he would rather present himself before 
Heaven with the ‘Shepherd’ in his hand than 
with one of Scott’s novels. Every one was 
reading the tracts, these ‘* Cheap Repository 
Tracts.” Their readers were not only those for 
whom they were intended, but the Duchess of 
Gloucester, and her uncle, the Earl of Orford 
(Walpole), and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Moore), and the Bishop of London (Porteus), 
and untitled Mason, the friend of Gray, and 
Dr. Wordsworth, the Master of Trinity, who 
pronounced them more ‘‘novelish and excit- 
ing” than was desirable. Two millions of these 
tracts were sold in one year. 

Then came a volume called ‘Strictures on 
Female Edueation, which brought down upon 
Miss More an attack from Peter Pindar be 
cause of her views about poets, of whose band 
she no longer wished to be, in spite of Johnson 
having said (to Dr. Beattie) very solemniy that 
Miss More was ‘tthe most powerful versifica- 
trix in the English language "—a tribute Miss 
Yonge has not recorded, 

Not long after this time she’ had to meet the 
brunt of a more painful and widespread burst 
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of abuse directed against her in consequence of 
her efforts to elevate the lower classes, Such 
sympathies were thought to savor of revolu- 
tion, and the onslaught upon her was so furious 
and bitter that nine clergymen, among them the 
son of the Bishop of London and his chaplain, 
wrote pamphlets in her defence. The attack 
was even spoken of as ‘‘a national disgrace.” 
She was in the ranks of no party. On one side 
she heard the bark of the Anti-Jacohin Review, 
and on the other felt the bite of a Jacobinian 
curate, who accused her, among other similar 
crimes, of being art and part with Charlotte 
Corday in the assassination of Marat, as a hire 
ling of Pitt. She could laugh at this, but she 
must have laughed more gayly when at an- 
other time her book on ‘ Practical Piety’ was 
abused by the *‘ high Calvinists” on the ground, 
among others, that she called the sun he, as it 
she idolatrously believed in Phoebus Apollo. 

Miss Yonge perhaps does not sufficiently sym- 
pathize with Miss More’s liberality of mind to 
bring this quality into due prominence, and, 
especially, keeps rather in the background her 
intelligent interest in French matters and fa 
miliarity with French literature of the seven- 
teenth century. It is possible Miss Yonge 
might hesitate to report the story Hannah 
More tells of herself, that one day Dr. Johnson 
“reproved me with pretended sharpness for 
reading ‘ Les Pensées de Pascal,’ alleging that, 
asa good Protestant, 1 ought to abstain from 
books written by Catbolics. I was beginning 
to stand upon my defence, when he took me 
with both hands, and, witha tear running down 
his cheek, ‘Child, said he, with the most 
affecting earnestness, ‘I am heartily glad that 
you read pious books, by whomsoever they may 
be written.’ ’ 

It was not only piousness, but excellence of 
all kinds that Hannah More was quick to dis- 
cover and to value wherever she found it, and 
it is this kindly simplicity of her intelligence, 
her good-hearted openness of mind, that still 
keeps her memory green. She liked ‘ Don 
Quixote’ as well as Pascal, and read both in 
alternation with the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ ‘ Tom 
Jones,’ and the Greek tragedians. She was 
eager that her little friend ‘*‘ Tommy” Macaulay 
should ‘* become a complete Frenchman,” that 
she might give him the werks of Racine. Of 
‘Corinne’ she says, ‘t Like Pistol, I swallowed 
and execrated, yet I went on swallowing. 
There never was such a book—such a compound 
of genius and bad taste.” When her own 
‘Coelebs in Search of a Wife’ was translated 
into French, Mme de Staél, in her turn, ‘‘ swal- 
lowed,” and probably execrated while prais- 
ing; but her praise can hardly have echoed the 
phrase, *‘ a compound of genius and bad taste.” 

Some of Miss More’s other works had also 
the honor of translation—oddly enough, into 
Cingalese and Tamil; and it is interesting to 
know that several of the ‘‘ Cheap Repository 
Tracts” were widely circulated in Russia. 
‘Culebs’ was translated into German, as well 
as French, which Miss Yonge does not mention. 
Before her death, too, she could merrily ex- 
claim, ‘‘I have conquered America! ”—and 
traces of her conquest may be yet observed. 


Colchester. By the Rev. Edward LL. Cutts, 
B.A. [Historic Towns Edited by E. A 
Freeman and William Hunt.]) Longmans 


iSSS, Svo, pp. xii, 21%). 


THE first four chapters of this book are devot- 
ed to the Roman period of Colchester history. 
The author is evidently afflicted with a mild 
form of what Madox, in one of his manuscripts 
in the British Museum, calls ‘tthe Roman 
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Camden's day. Within the past decade or two, 
there have been some indications that the local 
historians of England are trying to get rid of 
this disease, whose chief symptoms, in the acute 
stage, consist in futile excursions on the etymo- 
logy of the name of the town, rambling disqui- 
sitions concerning sundry pots, fibulas, and 
other Roman antiquities found in or near the 
city, and the inference, founded thereon, that 
the town in question was exceedingly ancient, 
manifestly the long-lost Calleva or Camulodu- 
num, Such excellent recent works as Hedges’s 
‘Wallingford’? (8Sl) and Tomlinson’s ‘ Doncas- 
ter’ (ISS7) show that the ‘‘ Roman dance ” has 
not yet ceased to afflict England. We do not 
wish to disparage the value of such discussions, 
when, as in the case of Mr. Cutts’s book, they 
are rationally conducted. We merely empha- 
size the fact that ina volume onthe general 
history of Colchester, a quarter of the whole 
work ought not to be devoted to so small and 
comparatively unimportant a part of the sub- 
ject, even though the lineage of the town may 
be traced back to the ‘‘oppidum of the Trino- 
bantes,” the royal abode of Cymbeline, and the 
* Colonia” of Claudius. 

The only other chapters that are open to 
much censure are the two on ** municipal gov- 
ernment” and ** jurisdictions.” The latter con- 
tains more antiquarian gossip than local con- 
stitutional history. There is no work in exist 
ence that gives us a clear idea of the nature of 
the mediwval municipal courts of England, 
their relation to each other and to the crown. 
Surely, the historian of a town, in treating of 
its judicature, should at least furnish us with 
an enumeration of the different burghal courts, 
the extent of their jurisdiction, the frequency 
of their sittings, and the titles of the presiding 
officers. But we seek in vain for this informa- 
tion not merely in the book before us, but also 
in most: English local histories. 

In discussing the municipal government of 
Colchester, the author speaks of the civic courts 
as something wholly distinct from the meetings 
of the burgesses for the management of the 
local polity. Then, after making some dubious 
conjectures concerning the burgha! officers, he 
goes on to say: ‘* Here we have the germ of the 
municipal institutions which it is the business 
of this chapter briefly to sketch ” (pp. 155, 136). 
It is not at all clear what ‘* here” refers to; he 
presents nothing tangible enough to be called 
the germ of the municipal constitution. The 
latter is, in fact, to be sought in the burghal 
judicature, which constituted the nucleus of 
the town assemblies and other municipal insti- 
tutions. 

But, regarded as a whole, Mr. Cutts’s book is 
one of the best of the series. Chapters xii and 
xvii are particularly well worked up; they con- 
tain much valuable information, and afford 
some vivid glimpses of the every-day life of 
the mediwval burgesses of Colchester. 


History of New York City: Embracing an out 
line sketch of events from 1609 to 1830, and 
a full account of its development from 1S350 
to Iss4. By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. A. 
S. Barnes & Co, + Svo, pp. S81. 

The Story of the City of New York. By Charles 
Burr Todd. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo, 
pp. 408. 

The Story of New York, By Elbridge Ss 
Brooks. 
pp. dil, 

Eacu new history of New York makes it more 


Boston: LD. Lothrop Co SVO, 


and more incontestable that the codperative 
plan employed by Mr. Winsor in the case of 
Boston can alone produce anything satisfac 





dance,” which has prevailed in England since 


tory here. The works of Valentine, Booth, 
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Stone, and Lamb are defective either in com- | lation in anv 1 ty ni t 


*- 
ww 
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pleteness or in essential qualities of gi isp, pr i i 

portion, accuragy, and style. Mr. Lossing’s is |} ntinuit M Todd a l 

open to the latter criticism, and purposely | these toy is A \ 

subordinates the politic il t the social and | for | cives a ipt \ 

material phases of the city’s history during | Che Mous if ( . ‘ 

the period on which he specially dwells, and | 1 : u 

which, by the way, is that of his own acquaint- | c is \ iteri { 

ance by contact with New York. Mr. Lossing | vis sar but City 
is a chronicler and an antiquarian, rather than | ‘ tit f t} S N \ F 


an historian, and his narrative is for ss and | never tha 
scrappy to the last degree. We are not sur- | F indo Wood M 
prised that no table of contents is provide t irreeal ind thorou In VI 





would have im 


rangement of which there is very little beyond | he ] ve 1 


~ _ Me I i 
the chronological division. Instead of being | ort in fa f t 
oppressed by the wealth of his materials, Mr. | Mr, 1 
Lossing could allow two pages (pp ss ’ t i I ] but 


‘remarkable poem” gn the changes in New | the ! pret sa truer ind ¢ . \ 
York in the first half of the present century, | author ntent 1 

and eight pages (pp. 247-254) to ‘* a remarkabl i} aS Se ' wae 

poetical contribution” to the Mi wl 
are neither remarkable nor poetical, and have | wt tinzuish and , My 
no place whatever in a serious historical re- | nal lwo works on tl _ ; ' 


view, They illustrate, however, perfectly, Mr. | pvit it t 








Lossing’s conception of his task. The foot- | ld ha f s t 
this 

notes are largely given up to biographical | ey , Mr BR E 
sketches. Nearly two pages are allotted to | i t t f 

" | 
each of the following pers ms } ed, Cori S| Eng st N Ml 
Vanderbilt, J. W. Francis, ¢ Fredericks, | J S sid 

, | 

and Judge Daly, and a page to a page and a | a a of 
half is not uncommon. It mav be judged. | Put ny Mr. Brooks asserts. w 


therefore, how large a portion of the volur is | as mu , tiv ss nc ft met = 
consumed in this manner—not the ist usefu | iSpa } pati rey rat 
we admit. The principle of selection, how 
ever, in these sketches is as mysterious asip the 
portraits 

We should be glad if we could vouch for Mr 


as he chooses to give. but we cannot HH ht 


not to spell the poet’s name ** John Pierre] 
p 251 : he should not sav, as on p. 3 that 
the American Anti - Slavery Society vas 
founded in Philadelphia on December . 3 


December 4 being 





] 
} 
j 
Lossing’s punctiliousness in such information | enores the S} ; ' ee a 
} 
} 
j 
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on the same page as to William Jay's hand iz 
framing the Constitution of that society is New \ t 
supported by evidence, and is incredible, se Iw 

that Judge Jay was not present at th ind Mir 

ing, and that the so-called essential dk rat t \ 

of policy flowed from the Declaration of Senti- | M 

ments, Which was wholly the work of Gaz tions . ' a. 
son. Moreover, the New York ab t ts 

had to be gently constrained by the latter to | f y { t ( tit ' ’ i 
go to Philadelphia at all But it would be idle | Stat ef N \ 
to push further our critical examination of this | 7 | : ! 
ponderous book, of which the most that 


said is, that it supplements to some extent ot I oat strated M 


histories but little more commendat | fu 3 e 
Mr. Todd, who acknowledges havin i | 
advantage of using the foregoing work, e1 | 
his history where Mr. [.ossing begins } 41 
1 list € AT lng | 4 as 
with the year 1830, Mr. Todd says 
. \ + ’ ; \ \f , ~* 
“adopted the view of most scholars, that histor j ; ' i ; : 
ceases fifty years back of the present time n- | s litt su st t x : , \I 
, ™ \ 
temporary record taking its place it s 


must say that we have never heard this view ! 
advanced, unless by the ‘‘ scholars a l Ma 18 Snac ¢ 
tauqua who have persuaded the Rev. Edwa sent t t ft 
Everett Hale to draw the line in his manual a | M i . ‘ : ; . , 
the war of 1812. Neither Miss Martir ay 1 t \ t i t 1 


Kinglake, nor Justin MeCarthy, nor 17 S ' : \ Sain ‘ , , P ; 


R \ 
nor Louis Blanc, nor Karl Hillebrand t ge a } 
Treitschke, nor, in the case of our . 

f ‘ 


try, Botta, Von Holst, the ¢ ‘ ‘ t . td 
Mec Master, Schouler, has acted upon it. Mor . 5 ' enna’ Mi: 


over, all the political lessons derivable fr t ’ t . . , ' 


I 


history of New York city are t s t f is t irk that t 


the past sixty vears—the era of 1 s I l tos tt rH t 







political clubs, of rings, and, as nst t . ; } wa 4 a 

of incessant struggle to 1 t < ul 
: i i ; ‘ i 

municipal existence With the most xed i stat t of t , more t G ot f Inthe sar 
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Eliot 
want a bonus for having 


passage (reorge translates: ‘‘So you 
sick mother, and | refrained f 
brother?” Mr. 
* You think, then, that you should have a gra 
tuity for tending your sick mother, or for not 


rom poisoning you 


worthy Snodgrass vives us: 


poisoning your elder brother?” Heine's phrase 


is ‘““Thren Jierra Bruder,” and worthy is a de 
cided intensification of while 
elder is 


correct: rendering than 


Heine’s irony, 
simply a mistake: * gratuity ” isa more 
** bonus” of the origi- 
nal ** Trinkgeld,” 

Mr. Snodgrass is not as successful with 
Heine’s verse as he is with his prose. The 
most that can be said in his favor is, that he 
who is not 


does as well as is possible for one 


himself a poet. His versions are, perhaps, not 
other 


countryman, Professor 


inferior to those of amateurs, like his 
Blackie, or our own 
James Freeman Clarke, but they will not com 
pare with the spirited work of Emma Lazarus. 
Like the last two, Mr. 


passed away, since this edition was brought out. 


Snodgrass has himself 


Ignorant Essays. By Richard Dowling. D. 


Appleton & Co, 1Sss, 
Mr. DOWLING appears to be a person of literary 


enthusiasms, and the subject of his ‘ignorant 


essays” is his own ‘* fads.” He seems to have 
been affected by modesty when he selected his 
title, but there is no other evidence that he pos- 
virtue. He 


sesses that expresses his opmion 


with a largeness of phrase that intimates his 
does ho 


entire belief in himself; in fact, he 


more than ‘ rave,” like a college student over 


his favorite books. Enthusiasm, however, is 
not unpleasant to witness when it assumes so 
naivea form. What he bas to say is not criti 
his statements have no other charm than 
spirits: but it is 


something to be able to maintain the hig 


cism 
a boyish abundance of literary 
h tem 
perature of a youthful adoration for Keats, 
and Mangan into the 
When Mr. 


he is either clever or humor 


De Quincey, mature 


years of cold) judgment. Dowling 
is not enthusiastic, 
ous—such cleverness as consists in naming ‘the 
two best books” as Nuttall’s ‘Standard Die- 
tionary’ and § Whitaker, out of which he 
makes a whole essay, and such humor as we 
ean best illustrate by his remarks upon our- 
selves, alias ** Uncle Sam”: 


‘His contribution to the arts is almost ne- 
thing. His outrages against established artistic 
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“These characters live: they are men and women 
ind the whole mystery of humanity is upon each of 
them.’ N.Y. Evening Post. 

*“We have no he atic ‘Hammer 

ad Anvil? canal tae greatest masterworks f fietion in 
any language of late years."’ fe && 
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canons have been innumerable. He owns a new 
land without tradition. He laughs at all tradi- 
tions. He has never raised a saint or a mum 
my or a religion (Mormonism he stole from 
the East), ¢ crusader, a tyrant, a painter, a 
sculptor, a musician, a dramatist, an inquisi- 
tion, a star-chamber, a council of ten. 

He has devoted his leisure time, the hours not 
spent in cutting down forests or drugging In- 
dians with whiskey, to laughing at the foolish 
old notions which the foolish old countries 


cherish. He has a wonderful fertile estate of 





two thousand million acres, only one-fourth of , 


which is even to this day under direct human 
management. But in none of these did 


least use.” 

So he goes on for pages to inform us that our 
literature has begun with burlesques and blas- 
inasmuch as ‘* Emerson, 
Bryant, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Irving are merely Europeans born 

1 America,” Harte, Twain, 
and Breitmann are original and American.’ 
Such humor, such cleverness, and such boiling 
have indicated make up a 


phemies exclusively, 
Cooper, Poe, 


whereas *‘ Ward, 


enthusiasm as we 

volume not inaptly named. 

Phiobiscite, Par Charles 
Plébiscite 

Geneva 


Bor- 
Pantiquiteé: 


Histoire du 

read Le dans 
Gréce et Rome. H. Georg. 
IN view of the fact that democracy is gaining 
astronger foothold among civilized nations, 
M. borgeaud feels justfied in attempting a 
part played by the people in the 
making of laws, the evolution of mass-meeting 
legislation. The volume before us treats of the 
ancient plébiscite, particularly that of Sparta, 
Athens, and Rome. 

Contrasting the idea of law which prevailed 
at the beginning of history with that of to-day 
uttered from the 
clouds and interpreted by priests; now the act 
of men, the result of reasoning and debate—the 
author asks for the reason of this change, and 
finds it in the history of the plébiscite. While 
some would place the transition in the rise of 


history of the 


then the voice of deity, 


democracy in Athens, he finds a peculiar field 
for this evolution also in Rome. By a subtle 
can scarcely 


operation of the mind, which we 


appreciate, the Romans, without losing their 
supreme reverence for oracular utterances, be- 
gan to take divine ordinances under human re- 
vision when these did not agree with popular 
With the rise of the plels and the in- 
plebiscitum began a method 


desires, 
troduction of the 
of legislation which came to be regarded as co- 
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ordinate, till, finally, un- 
der the great jurists, law came to be defined as 
“that which the 
dains.” While the plébiscite of the ancients 
was quite different from the modern idea, and 
the proportion of people participating very 
small, yet its operation affected legislation in a 
manner parallel to that of humanism in reli 
gion and philosophy. 

The student of politics will feel indebted to 
M. Borgeaud for his succinct yet entertaining 


as lex inauspicata, 


people commands and or 


p treatment of this subject, and will await with 
he tind anything but axes and whiskey of the | 


interest the remainder of the work. 
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While he 
is never betrayed into the use of French idioms, 
Mr. Anderson follows his authors so closely and 


; accurately that the character of the form con- 


tinues to harmonize with the character of the 
thought—an effect too little aimed at by trans- 
lators. This result is furthered rather than 
hindered oceasionally by a felicitously free trans- 
lation of a new word or phrase. In such pas- 
sages Mr. Anderson seems, either by labor or 
by luck, to have found the very expression the 
author would have used had he been writing in 
English. The only criticism to be made is on 
the translation of the poetical passages which 
occur here and there. Mr. 
dently not an easy versifier, and his readers 
should be assured that he does but secant jus 
tice to poor Coulanges and the other chanson- 
niers of his day. 


Anderson is evi- 
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